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THE CONFESSIONS OF A MONOMANIAC. 


“ My little daughter died, the sweetest blossom 
ever mown down by the scythe of death, and my wife 
in a little time followed her. On her death-bed she 
desired all to withdraw but myself. ‘My dear 
Charles,’ said she, ‘I have a last request to make 
of your kindness. If you grant it, I shall die in 
peace.’ Such an appeal could not be resisted. I 
answered that the request should be fulfilled if it 
was within the compass of human power. ‘ It 
may cost you some effort,’ returned she, “ but you 
will make it, I am persuaded, both for my sake 
and your own. Promise me that you will keep a 
strict watch against that severity and impetuosity 
of temper which make you less useful and less be- 
loved in the world than the qualities of your mind 
and heart would otherwise make you.’ I made 
the promise in sincerity of heart and in tears. 

“ Her remains were laid beside those of her little 
daughter, and I was left the prey of a grief which 
I will not attempt to describe. So strong was the 
feeling of desolation which took possession of me, 


that it sometimes actually seemed to me as if | 
it was I who had died; and that I had been trans- | 


lated to another world, strange, cold, and lonely, 
and haunted by the tormenting remembrance of 
enjoyments fled for ever. The proud, stern man- 


ners of my prosperous days at first prevented any | 
sympathy with my affliction; but mankind are | 
good-natured ; I at least have found them so, since | 
they bore so patiently with my caprices and sallies ; | 


and at last, when they saw the sincerity, the depth, 
the extremity of my sorrow, their behaviour to- 
wards me became visibly kinder and more con- 
siderate. Fora while this sorrow absorbed every other 
feeling, and the usual violence and haughtiness of 
my temper seemed to be subdued; but life has its 
duties and its cares, which none of us are at liberty 
to decline, and to which we must all return from 
the seclusion of mourning. As I again came forth 
into the world, I began to assume my former 
manners, Before my late calamity I had consented to 
become a candidate for a public office. I was now 
attacked in a newspaper with that coarse invective, 
too much indulged in by the press of this country ; 
allusions the most unwarrantable and unjustifiable 
were made to my personal character and history ; 
aod actions the most innocent were, by an artful 
miture of truth and falsehood, perverted into 
critmes, I was fiercely indignant. I knew that 
the shaft came from the hand of a rival candidate, 
and) E resolved that I would send it back to his 
bosom with tenfold force. I went into my study, 
and, ee the obnoxious article before me, sat 

| to pen a reply which my adversary must 
feel, if the sense of indignity were not extinet 
within him. TI had already written part of an 
article, intended for publication, in which I briefly 
and explicitly disclaimed the charges brought 
against me, and I now proceeded to retort the 
attack. Already thoughts and feelings of supreme 
and intensest scorn filled my tind; the fitting 
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words came crowding to my pen —phrases of the 
bitterest derision, coined by my very heart — 
when I felt a touch softly laid on my right arm. 
I started, and looked round me, but saw nothing. 
Again I began to write, and again the touch was 
felt— more strongly than before. Again I started, 
rose, and surveyed the room; but it contained no 
living thing except‘myself. A third time I began, 
and a third time I felt that mysterious pressure. 
The table at which I was writing stood not far 
from the window, but at such a distance that I 


could not easily be reached by an arm from with- | 


out. The door was closed, and there was no fur- 
niture in the room under which a person could 
effectually conceal himself. Going to the door, I 
opened it, and looked in every direction, but saw 


my study, I carefully scanned a second time every 
corner of the apartment, removed the table further 
from the window, and again sat myself down to 
write. 
ideas which the interruption had caused me to 
lose; and when I had done so, again attempted 
to proceed. Before I had finished a single sen- 
tence, I felt on the hand which was employed in 
guiding the pen a distinct, palpable pressure, but 
at the same time a gentle and delicate one, as if 
the fingers of a female hand were laid on my own, 
It was impossible to resist the inclination to turn 
my head and to inspect narrowly the room around 
me, in order to be certain whether any person was 
standing by my side, or behind me. 
no one—all was silence and emptiness. I strove 
again to write——the pressure grew firmer. I 
brought my left hand over and passed it along the 
back of my right —my hair rose on end—and my 
blood grew cold in my veins, when I seemed to 
feel an invisible human hand lying closely on 
mine. With a convulsive start I dropped the 
pen, and my hand was instantly released. You 
may well suppose that I was now in a state of 
mind which unfitted me from proceeding with the 
article, even if I had not been restrained by the 
dread of that mysterious interposition. 

“ The more I reflected on that incident, the more 
it embarrassed me, I laboured to convince myself 
that the sensation I had experienced was owing to 
some outward cause, independent of the state of 
my mind ; but I was unable satisfactorily to account 
for it in this manner. That it was an illusion 
arising from the state of high mental excitement 
in which I was while writing the article, was a 
supposition which, independent of other eonsider- 
ations, my pride would not suffer me to embrace. 
I determined, therefore, to settle the point for 
myself, by the fullest and most deliberate examin- 
ation. The next day I went again into my study, 
closed carefully the door and windows, looked 


| under the table and examined the room thoroughly, 


to satisfy myself that no person was 

there. i then sat come the table, took up bed 
unfinished manuscript, beginning where I 
beokiba off the day belies, peusteded 40 complete 





I listened attentively for the sound of | 
| retreating footsteps, but heard only the chirp of | 


| grasshoppers in the summer-noon. Returning to | 


{ mused a while to recover the train of | 
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it. In a moment I perceived the well-known 
pressure of the arm, slight and gentle at first, 
then firmer; but I disregarded it, and continued 
to write. Then came the sense of ere 
and restraint on the fingers of my right hand, which 
I had experienced the day previous, and which 
now impeded their motion. Applying my left 
hand to the investigation, I found a set of fingers 
passing over and clasping my own. I subjected, 
to the examination of the touch, finger after finger, 
and joint after joint of that invisible hand; it was 
delicately moulded; the fingers were tapering, 
plump, and soft ; the exthiidetlies small and fem. 
nine; and it was joined to a round and slender 
wrist; but beyond that I could feel nothing. I 
attempted to scrutinise it with my eye, but the 
sight could not shape for it even the faintest and 
most shadowy outline. I bowed my forehead to- 
wards it, and touched flesh that was not my own. 
You may judge of the feeling of awe which filled 
my mihd while I was making this investigation. 
At length, with a shudder, I quitted my grasp of 
the pen, and immediately I perceived that the in- 
visible hand was gone. 

“ My perplexity was now greater than ever. I 
had hoped that a deliberate and careful examin- 
ation would have dispelled the mystery; but it 
ended in setting the evidence of my senses, or 
rather of one of them, in opposition to the conclu- 
sions of my reason. Was I to believe or to 
distrust that evidence? Was not what I had expe- 
rienced a reality to me, a substantial verity, 
whatever it might be, or appear, to the rest of the 
world? Then, as to the agent in this mysterious 
interposition, could it be that the spirit of her to 
whom I had given the solemn promise of watching 
over my temper, was permitted to remind me of 
the obligation I had taken, by this appeal to my 
outward sense? Must I believe what was so re- 
pugnant to the whole tenor of my previous 
opinions? I determined a third time to make the 
experiment, and it was followed by precisely the 
same result as in the instances I have al re- 
lated. Taking the unfinished paper in my hands, 
I tore it in pieces, and abandoned my design 
replying to the attack which had been made upon 
me. 


S 


“ For several days the strange event which had 
happened afforded me food for reflection — reflee- 
tion deep, continual, absorbing. Firm as were 
the convictions of my reason, that the itual 
part of our nature cannot, without tha’ Kelp of 
material orga’ the perceptions of 


ns, act upon 
to whom it does not belong, I could not, I 
not believe, that what I had witnessed was 
to a cause above nature. Still, i 
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sofuy stealing, with your watery gear, 

Along the brooks, the crimson spotted fry 

You may deiude — the while amused you hear 

Now the hoarse stream, and now the gephyr’s sigh, 
Atianed to the birds and woodland melody 


« I felt a sort of relief from the images of mingled 
motion and repose, of activity and ease, of change 
without effort, which belong to a fine day in this 
fine season of the year; and my mind began to 
partake, in some sort, of the serenity of the scene 
around me. Standing on the green bank, in the 
shade of a thicket, I dropped my line into the 
water. It was a clear and glassy little pool of the 
brook, save at the upper end, where it was agi- 
tated with the current that fell into it over a 
mossy rock, and I saw the fish playing in its 
transparent depths, noiselessly, and with that 
easy, graceful motion which belongs to most crea- 
tures of their clement. I was leaning intently 
forward, waiting for one of them to approach the 
fatal hook, when I felt a touch, a distinct touch, 
laid on my right arm. So unexpected was this, 
in the silence and quiet and utter solitude of the 
scene around me, and in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment which I had never regarded as otherwise 
than innocent, and so irritable had my ner- 
vous system become in consequence of the late 
extraordinary incidents, that I started at the sen- 
sation with the quickness of lightning, wheeling 
suddenly to the right, and jerking involuntarily 
the line from the water. There was nothing in 
sight that could have touched me, and the only 
living sound to be heard was my own hard 
breathing through distended nostrils, mingling 
with the murmurs of the water and the sighs of 
the wind. For a while I stood lost in astonish- 
ment, but at length recovering, I searched the 
thicket, in the shade of which I stood, to discover 
whether it concealed any person who was idle 
enough to amuse himself in this manner at my 
expense. In this search I was, as usual, unsuc- 
cessful. 

“T sat on the bank a while to recover my com- 
posure. ‘I must not,’ said I to myself, ‘leave the 
cause of this interruption in uncertainty. I will, 
if possible, discover whether it be accidental, or 
whether it be of the same nature with what I 
have experienced in other instances,’ Accordingly 
I arose and again swung the bait over the stream, 
and suffered it to sink into the water. At that 
instant I felt the monitory touch on my right arm 
just above the elbow. Turning n.y head im that 
direction, I suffered the butt-end of the fishing- 
rod to press against my breast, keeping firm hold 
of it with my right hand only, and applying my 
left to the spot where I felt the pressure. There 
I found the same invisible hand which I had so 
closely examined the day previous, the same deli- 
cate and tapering fingers, gently yet firmly grasp- 
ing my arm, I threw away my pone: » and 
have never attempted the sport of angling since. 
The admonition I had received, whether real or 
imaginary, induced a train of reflections which 
brought me to the conclusion that, however jus- 
tifiable it may be as an occupation, it cannot be 
defended as an amusement. 

“Jt was at this time that a view of the subject 
occurred to my mind which at length, more than 
anything else, decided my opinion. Of all our 
senses the touch is the least liable to delusion or 
mistake. It is the most direct of all our channels 
of perception ; it brings its objects to the closest 
and minutest scrutiny; it is the least under the 
control of the imagination, the least liable to. be 
acted upon by delicate and evanescent influences. 
I never heard of an instance in which the touch 
became subject to an illusion, while the eye re- 
mained faithful to reason and the truth of things. 
In all the idle and silly stories of ghosts and ap- 
paritions, in which I believe as little as you do, 
the supposed supernatural visitor always addresses 
itself to the eye or the ear; the haunted person 
sees its form, or distinguishes its voice ; he rarely 
ever feels its substance. . The spirit is 
said to elude the touch ; a blow passes 
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trees to another, I thought of the lines in the | as through empty air 7 the arms stretched to em- 
Castle of Indolence — brace it, meet in the midst of its shadowy outlines, 


The touch is the test by which we prove the truth 
of the information furnished us by the other senses, 
and in its decisions the mind acquiesces with un- 
doubting confidence. So universally and fully is 
this axiom admitted, that some of the commonest 
phrases in our own and other languages are 
founded upon it. When we speak of palpable 
truth, or truth demonstrated by the touch, we 
mean reality which admits of no dispute; while 
to the unsubstantial pictures of the imagination, 
which impose upon us by the mere semblance of 
reality, we give the name of visions, or things ap- 
parent to the sight only. 

“ True it was, that, in my own case, I had the 
testimony of but one of my senses, but it was that 
sense which corrects the errors of the others, and 
which is never deceived alone. Had the others con- 
curred with it, my perplexity, I thought, would have 
been less. Had those fallible organs, the eye and 
the var, presented to me, the one a definite form, 
and the other an audible voice, I might have con- 
cluded that what wore the appearance of a super- 
natural interposition, was but the hallucination of 
disturbed nerves, or the phantom of a disordered 
mind, and I might bave inferred that the touch 
was deceived by a natural sympathy with the other 
senses. But now my case admitted of no such 
explanation. 

“ I again recurred to the arguments which were 
familiar to me, and which had hitherto appeared 
to my mind conclusive, against the sensible inter- 
ference of the spirits of the departed in matters of 
human action. Shall I confess to you that they 
appeared to me to have lost somewhat of their 
force, when I considered the question as one of ex- 
perience and testimony? ‘The moral purposes 
which such an interference might serve were ap- 
parent; and was it not, I asked myself, as pre- 
sumptuous in the philosophers of this age to say 
that they were contrary to the laws of nature, as 
it would be, in a generation during whose exist- 
ence a comet had never appeared, to deny that 
such bodies, eccentric as were their courses, be- 
longed to the system of the universe. I see that 
you do not agree with me; well, I pray that you 
may never have reason to do so from your own 
experience. Do not mistake me, however; I did 
not immediately pass from disbelief to credulity. 
I was determined to keep my opinion in suspense 
until the number and uniformity of instances 
should leave me no other way of accounting for 
what had happened than by ascribing it to a 
cause above nature. 

“ The incidents I have related took place in soli- 
tude, in.places and at moments when there was no 
one to witness the effect they produced upon me; 
but I was now to experience the same extraor- 
dinary interposition in the midst of a crowd of my 
fellow-men.. In the election to which I have 
already alluded I had been unsuccessful, prin- 
cipally, I believe, on aceount of the unpopularity 
of my manners, My antagonist, the writer of 
the attack on me in the public prints, who was 
all smiles and suavity, was returned by a large 
majority. I had some friends, however, who ad- 
hered to me firmly, and who wished to give me a 
testimony of their respect by the customary com- 
pliment of a public dinner. This I declined, 
alleging, as a principal reason, my late domestic 
calamities, but offered to meet them in another 
manner at any time they might appoint. A day 
was fixed upon, and I made my appearance before 
an assembly of those who had given me their suf- 
frages. If you have never been a candidate at a 
country election you can have no idea of the 
warmth of that feeling of good-will and confi- 
dence which subsists between the candidate and 
his supporters — the hardy, intelligent, independent 
masters and cultivators of the soil. I looked 
round on their strong-featured, sun-burnt, honest 
faces, and shook their hard hands with a pleasure 
which I cannot describe. 

“In obedience to the general expectation, I ad- 


3 
foun E dressed the meeting. I thanked my friends for 





the zeal they had shown in my behalf. Fruit- 
less though it had been, it gave them no less a 


claim on my gratitude than if it had been attended | 


with the accident of success. I alluded to the 
aecusations which had been brought against me 
—slanders worthy, I said, of the source from 
which they had proceeded. 
from them briefly and concisely, for I was anxious 
to arrive at a point in my discourse on which I 
intended to dilate more at length, namely, the 
conduct of my antagonist and his party. Having 
come to this topic, I felt myself inspired by that 
degree of excitement which gives force and fluency 
of language, and the power of moving the minds 
of others; and I thought to utter things which 
should be remembered, and repeated, and felt by 
those against whom they were levelled. I had 
already begun my philippic, and was proceeding 
with a raised voice and some vehemence of gesture, 
when I felt myself plucked by the sleeve. Pausing 
for an instant, I looked round, but saw no one 
who touched, or appeared to have touched me, 
I proceeded, and the signal was repeated. It oc- 
curred to me that there was probably some crea- 
ture of my adversary near me, who wanted to 
interrupt and confuse me, and I cast brief and 
fierce glances to the right and the left, which 
made my worthy friends who stood near me 
recede, with looks of anxiety and almost of alarm. 
Again I began, raising my arm as I spoke, but at 
that moment it seemed clogged with the weight 
of a mill-stone, and fell powerless to my side. 








I vindicated myself }) 





Eager only to proceed, and careless from what | 


quarter the interruption might come, provided I 
got clear of it, I made a strong effort to shake off 
the encumbrance, raising at the same time my 
voice, and attempting to finish in a full sonorous 
tone the sentence I had begun. 


Instantly I felt | 


at my throat a cold rigid grasp, as of a hand of | 
iron-—a grasp quite different from the gentle and 


apparently kind pressure I had sometimes before 
experienced, choking the voice as it issued from 
my lungs, and forcing me down into my seat, So 
completely had I been absorbed in the subject of 
my harangue, that I did not, until the moment 





that I found myself in my chair, conjecture the | | 


real cause of the interruption. The idea then 


flashed upon my mind, that this was an interference | 


of the same nature with that which had withheld 
me from replying to the newspaper attack of my 
antagonist. My emotions of awe, alarm, and dis- 
couragement at this stern and mysterious rebuke 
were overpowering, and it was with difficulty that 
I collected myself sufficiently to whisper to a 
friend who was near me, requesting him to apolo- 
gise, as well as the case would admit, for my in- 
ability to proceed. He arose and attributed what 


had happened, I believe, to a sudden indisposi- | 


tion, while I retired hastily from the assembly. 
“ Arriving at my house, I gave myself up to va- 
rious and distracting reflections. I asked myself 


whether I, who had ever prided myself on my | 


superiority to vulgar prejudices and superstitions, 
who had scoffed at stories of supernatural visit- 
ations, must now surrender myself to the belief 
that the ordinary laws of nature were daily broken 
for my sake, and that I was the object of constant 
solicitude and care to a being of the other world, 
who was disquieted for me in the midst of that 
eternal repose prepared for the spirits of the good ? 
Was not this interference of such a nature as to 
destroy all liberty of action, and to reduce me to 
a state little short of servitude? Was I t6 be 
withstood even in obeying the instinct of self- 
defence, which forms a part of the moral constitu- 
tion of all the nobler animal existences, and Which 
was so emphatically a part of my own? Could it 
be the will of the Supreme Father, could it be 
the desire of the loved and lost one, whom haply 


he permitted to return to this world in order to | 


wateh over and admonish me, that I should be | 


reduced to a pusillanimous, passive being, submit- 
ting tamely to every injury, and leading a life of 
mere sufferance inaction, like the plants of the 
soil, or the animals who are but a degree above 
them ? 
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| Mege than a rod in a minute. 


“I did not at that time refleet — I did net even 
know, how little the utmost malice of slander 
avails against an established reputation for in- 

ity —how the plain tale of the honest man, 
related ‘without passion, puts. down the foul 
calumny of the unprincipled — and how little it 
gains, or rather how much it loses, by being 
coupled with a retaliatory attack, with words of 
anger and phrases of vituperation, 

“ This restraint upon what seemed to me the 
necessary liberty of a rational being, this hindrance 
in the way of actions, which I esteemed justiliable 
and laudable, raised my impatience to a tremen- 
dous pitch, I walked my room rapidly until the 
sweat started from every pore: I chafed like a 
wild beast caught in the toils. What is life, said 
I to myself, if it is to be held on these conditions — 
to. suffer every indignity from your enemy, and 
when you strive to repel him, to be smitten with 
impotence, and to retire with defeat, disappoint- 
ment, and shame from the contest — nay, more, to 
be bound hand and foot, and thrown in his path to 
be buffeted and trampled on, without escape, and 
without redress? Even if the interference were to 
a good end, of what value is the virtue which is 
the fruit solely of coercion? what merit is there in 
not doing what I am continually struggling to do, 
and find myself restrained ? 

“ Several days and nights passed away in a state 
of sleepless dejection from wounded pride, impa- 
tience of restraint, and the perplexity arising from 
the unresolved mystery of my condition. When I 
went out, I observed that men seemed to look at 
me with an air of curiosity, as upon one to whom 
something extraordinary had happened; and it 
was manifest that my appearance furnished them 
with a new topic of conversation. I was wasted 
almost to a shadow, and I started when I saw 
myself in the glass, so pale, emaciated, and hollow- 
eyed. My friends entreated me to take exercise, 
and I was persuaded to provide myself with a 
horse, a fleet animal in the harness, which the man 
who brought him to me assured me, honestly 
enough, was the best creature in the world, bating 
some caprices of temper, which only required a 
little wholesome castigation. ‘When the horse 
refuses to go,’ said he, ‘ you have nothing to do but 
to take a whip and whip the devil out of him.’ 

“ The horse was put into a light sulky, and I 
drove out daily. The rapid motion, and the 
quick succession of objects, were a sensible relief 
to the gloomy monotony of my reflections. My 
excursions comprehended a considerable extent of 
country, lying in the sober and mature beauty of 
September ; and the deep hush of the scene and 
the season began to communicate somewhat of a 
correspondent tranquillity to my feelings. My 
horse had as yet shown none of the caprices of 
which the seller had given me notice, and I began 


{| to think that they were occasioned merely by 


unskilful management on his part ; when at length, 
one day as I was returning in some haste from a 
morning drive of greater length than usual, he gave 
me a specimen of his humours. All at once he 
stopped short in the middle of the road. I shook 


| the reins over his neck, cracked the whip about 


his ears, touched him with the end of the lash, 
spoke to him, chirupped, whistled, and used every 
means of encouragement and stimulus usual in 
such cases, but in vain. The only effect they had 
was to make the.animal break, at times, into a short 
bouncing gallop, which he performed with such a 

mierful economy of space, as not to get forward 
I had engaged a 


_ friend to dine with me that day, and remembering 
the prescription of the owner of the horse, I got 
| Outef my carriage in no little indignation to ‘ whip 


the devil out of him.’ 
“ struck him smartly with the lash, and as I did 


_ 80 I felt the monitory pressure on my arm; but I 
| paid no attention to it at the time, thinking it oc- 


easioned by some accidental entanglement of the 
reins whieh I was holding. ‘The animal answered 
the blow ‘by r a few steps backward. 
Vaking the whip in.my left hand, I wound the 
lash spirally round the handle, and restoring it to 
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the right, I raised it to deal a series of heavier and 


seyerer blows with the stock, but immediately I 
perceived a force which J could not resist pulling 
it down to my side. Shuddering, I desisted from 
my intention, and after a pause of a few moments, 
to recover from the shock caused by this new in- 
terposition, I took the animal by the bridle to lead 
him forwards; he obeyed the motion without 
hesitation, and after leading him a few rods I 
again got into the carriage, and he proceeded at 
his usual pace. 

« After this I took little pleasure in my rides, in 
consequence of the perpetual apprehension of a 
check from my invisible monitor, fearing as I did 
to urge my horse beyond his voluntary speed, lest 
I should incur a repetition of these ghostly admo- 
nitions, of which I now entertained a kind of 
nervous dread, and which, instead of becoming 
more indifferent to them as they grew more 
frequent, I only regarded with greater. terror. 
Instead of driving out, therefore, I began to take 
long walks, wandering into unfrequented places, 
traversing forests, and climbing mountains. It was 
a fine season, about the beginning of October ; a 
few light early frosts had fallen, the days were soft 
and. suyny, and the woods. glorious with the 
splendours of their annual decay.. My walks, 
begun at early sunrise, were often protracted to 
nightfall. Sometimes I carried a fowling-piece, 
but I had not yet thought of using it, when once 
straying into a deep unfrequented wood, I ob- 
served, not far distant from me, sitting on the 
prostrate trunk of a tree, a partridge or pheasant, 
as it is differently called in this country, though 
like neither of the birds known in England by 
these names. The shy and beautiful bird, unaware 
of my near approach, yet roused to attention by 
the rustling of the leaves, stood with its crested 
head and ruffed neck erect, as if listening to the 
sound, in order to determine whether it boded 
danger. I raised my fowling-piece to my eye and 
levelled it, and immediately I felt the muzzle 
drawn towards the ground as if loaded with a 
sudden weight. I raised it again, taking fresh 
aim, but before I could diseharge the piece, it was 
drawn downwards asecond time. Was this the 
effect of an excited imagination, or of my own 
want of skill, or was it in fact a supernatural ad- 
monition? The worst certainly could not be so 
painful as this state of doubt ; and in conformity 
with the habit and inclination of my mind, I 
instantly resolved that I would obtain all the 
certainty of which the case admitted. Kneeling 
down, therefore, I rested my fowling-piece on a 
log which lay before me, and placing my hands, 
one on the stock, and the other under the lock, 
with its forefinger on the trigger, I directed the 
muzzle towards the object. Before I could take 
accurate aim, I felt my right arm suddenly pulled 
back, the piece was discharged, and the ball passed 
over the head of the bird, which, spreading its 
mottled wings, rose with a whirr from the ground, 
and flying a few rods, alighted and ran from my 
sight. 

“ Here was what appeared to me a clear inter- 
position”of some external power, which had caused 
me to discharge the piece before I was prepared. 
But who or what was the agent by whom I had 
been restrained? In the present case it was an 
interposition of benevolence, and effected its end 
by mild methods. But what was I to think of 
the chill and iron grasp which had stifled my 
utterance, and nearly deprived me of the breath of 
life when I strove to speak in my own defence? 
And in what light should I regard the force which 
but a day or two previous had struck my arm 
powerless to my side? Could it be that the 
gentle being who once shared my fortunes. was 
the agent of such violence; or was another em- 
ployed in the ungrateful task of subduing my 
more obstinate moods, while to her was left the 
care of admonishing me by light pressures 
and soft touches of her own delicate hand ? 

“ There was nothing less fitted to awaken or keep 
up the idea of communication with the supers’ 
natural world than the aspect of nature around 


me. The woods were all yellow with autumn, or 


rather the prevailing colour was a bright golden | 
tinge, here and there interspersed with flushes of 
crimson, purple, and orange. There was no | 
shadow throughout this wide extent of forest, | 


at least there appeared to be none, for the light 
came through the semi-transparent leaves, or was 
reflected from their glowing surfaces, with the 
same golden hue as when it left the orb of the 
sun. It was a seene of universal warmth and 
cheerfulness, In the broad glare of the common 
sunshine, to an imagination excited by the idea 
of a spectral visitant, the sight of one’s own 
shadow keeping pace with him, and mimicking 
all his actions, has something in it actually 
frightful. ‘The wild motions of the clouds also, 


on a stormy day, have the same effect; and from | 
the uncertain outlines of things seen by a feeble | 
light, the alarmed fancy shapes for itself images of | 
But here was no shadow, no dimness—all | 


terror. 
was brightness and glory around me. Yet even 
here, said I to myself, alone as I seem, I have my 
companions, 
side; they glide with me among the trunks of 


these trees; they float on the soft pulsations of | 
the air, which detach ‘the yellow leaves from the | 


boughs; they watch every motion of my frame, 
and every word of my lips. Never was prisoner; 


suspected of having formed a plan to escape from | 


his captivity, so vigilantly guarded and observed. 


“ As I walked slowly homeward, I came to an | 


opening in the forest, on the top of a little 


eminence, where I stopped and turned to take a | 
last look of the sun as he descended. His mild | 
golden rays were streaming with a sweet and | 
sleepy languor, as if the lids of that great eye of | 
heaven were half-closed over it, softening but not | 
veiling its brightness; while, beneath, the earth | 


slept in Sabbath stillness, as if yielding itself up to 


the sole enjoyment of that genial splendour. I | 
sighed, as I thought of the contrast thus presented | 


between my own enthralled and agitated spirit, 
and the repose and liberty of every thing around 
me. As I proceeded, sunset came on, and 
twilight stole over the woods. 


of the marvellous, I almost expected to d 


some dim, half-defined form in the shadow, the | 
visible presentation of my ghostly attendant. I | 
saw, however, nothing: powerfully as I had been | 
affected by the incident I have just related, my | 
imagination refused to body forth a visionary 
shape from the indistinct outlines of things around | 
me; but I reached home in a state of extreme ||| 


excitement. 


“I went to my chamber, but I was too much 
agitated to think of sleep. For hours I paced | 
the floor, revolving in my mind circumstances of | 
the mysterious visitation of which I was the | 


subject. I watched the moon as she rose, and 
saw her climb the zenith; and I said to myself, 
though half ashamed of the thought, ‘ will not 
the dead of night, the witching hour at which our 


Invisible beings are ever at my | 


Sometimes I | 
passed through a gloomy thicket of evergreens; | 
and as darkness always heightens the feeling | 


forefathers believed the dead were permitted to | 


leave their graves and walk the earth visible to | 


men, show me the form of that being which keeps 
perpetual watch over me? 


Must even the light | 


of the moon, powerful as it is to endue things | 


with strange shapes—that light which the Man- 
tuan poet called malignant, from its being peopled 
with terrifying phantoms—show me only the 
accustomed and familiar objects of day? Shall I 
never be permitted to behold the external shape of 
the mysterious existence, which so often manifests 
itself to another of my senses, that I may deter- 
mine with more certainty its nature, and whether 
its interposition be for good or evil? But it 
must be for goed, for it interposes only to prevent 
some act of cruelty or passion." These re- 
flections, it will easily be imagined, did not 
dispose me to slumber. It was not until the 
stars began to grow pale that a sense of fatigue 
compelled me to throw myself on the bed, nor 
éven then were my eyes soon closed in sleep. It 
was date, however, very late when T-awoke ; the 
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light streaming into my windows pained my eyes 


as I opened them. My black man, an honest, 
faithful creature, who had grown old in the family 
of my wife's father, and whom, at her request, I 
had taken into my service, was just opening the 
door. 

“* What o'clock is it?’ said I; ‘look at my 
watch on the table.’ 

“ He took up the watch, but appeared to find 
some difficulty in distinguishing the hour. 

“* Hand it to’ me, you stupid creature,’ said I, 


‘ and let me see for myself.’ 
“J looked at the dial, which informed’that it 


was half-past ten o'clock. 


«« Rascal!’ exclaimed I, ‘have you not been 
positively directed never to neglect calling me at 
seven o'clock, if I were not already up?’ 

“* Yes, master, but I thought you might have 
I am certain that I heard master 


| walking his room till very late, and I was afraid 


he would not like to be disturbed.’ 

« What business had you to set your thoughts 
or your fears against my orders? How did you 
know that I had not some appointment to keep, 
or some important business to transact before this 


hour? I had actually an appointment, and your 
negligence has caused me to break it. But I will 
take care to teach you a lesson that you will 
remember. Leave the room instantly, call again 
in half an hour, and I will pay you your wages, 
and you shall P 

“ T was going to add that he should immediately 
quit my service; but at that moment I felt the 
bed-clothes, which lay across my shoulders and 
the lower part of my face, pressed over them so 
tightly and closely, and with such a prodigious 
weight, as to smother my voice, or at least to 
reduce it to sounds choked and inarticulate. In 
vain I struggled to free myself; the sheets seemed, 
as we sometimes fancy them in a fit of the night- 
mare, to be thick plates of the heaviest and hardest 
of metals, and lay upon me with an immovable 
rigidity. The black man retreated from the room 
with a face of blank astonishment; but as soon as 
he was gone, the enormous weight ceased to press 
upon me, and I again breathed freely. I arose 
and put on my clothes; in a short time the negro 
presented himself, and I paid him his wages up 
to that morning. He looked surprised, but I 
sent him about some ordinary service, without 
entering into any explanation. 

“It might be thought that these successive 





| admonitions, manifest as their design had become, 


SR 
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would have made me cautious of transgressing 
the. bounds of a just moderation of temper, and 
have restrained me from every act bordering on 
inhumanity. I was not yet, however, wholly 
eured. One day, as I was returning from one of 
my usual walks, I chanced to pass by a farm of 
which I was the proprietor. I had been of late 
sO —— absorbed in other matters, that I had 
not visited it to inspect its condition’; but I now 
observed that the house was in bad repair, the 
shutters dropping from the hinges, the windows 
broken and patched with rags, and the fences 
everywhere falling down. The tenant had taken 
the farm on condition of rendering me half the 
annual product. The portion I had already 
received was not equal to my expectations; and 
the autumnal crops, then y for gathering, ex- 
posed as they were to the depredations of animals, 
I thought would be little or nothing. 

“I sent for the man as soon as I got home. 
He made no haste to come; but in a day or two 
after a second message, he deigned to make his 
appearance: he was a stout, broad-shouldered, 
dark-complexioned man, with a blackguard cast of 
the eye, and a resolute demeanour. 

“ * Johnston,’ said I to him, ‘I fear you do not 
keep your farm in the best order,’ “I do the 
best I can, squire,’ was the laconic answer. ‘ But 
I saw the fences down the other day, and ob- 
served strange cattle feeding in my meadows and 
spoiling the next year's crop of grass.’ ‘I have 
nothing to do with the next year's crop, squire, till 1 
know whether I am to stay another year on the 
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place.’ ‘ That you may know from this moment. 
Your term is from the twentieth of November to 
the twentieth of November ; so you may make up 
your mind to leave the premises the very day 
your lease expires, for I am determined that so 
worthless a tenant shall remain on the farm no 
longer.’ The man laughed in my face. ‘I rather 
guess, squire,’ returned he, ‘that you will be 
troubled to git me out quite as soon as you expect. 
I believe there was no writing in the business; 
and as for the law about them matters, I know 
what it is as well as you, for I heard the judge 
lay it down once in court. No, squire, I thank 
you; I shall not budge a foot ; I shall stay in that 
house for the winter. I will not be turned out, 
wife and children and all, in the cold weather, 
just because you ha’n't made so much money by 
me as you meant to do; and what is more, you 
can’t turn me out. I know what the law is as 
well as you.’ I was provoked beyond measure at 
the man’s insolence ‘Scoundrel!’ said 1; ‘do 
you set me at defiance? Did I not put you on 
that farm out of charity?’ ‘ And now you would 
turn me into the street to starve, out of charity, I 
spose, ‘There is just as much charity in one case 
as in the other. I was needy, and you thought 
to take advantage of my situation for your own 
profit ; you have been disappointed, and now you 
want to be rid of me.’ ‘ Fellow,’ said I to 
Johnston, ‘your dishonesty and ingratitude are 
bad enough, but your ill-manners are past all 
bearing. Leave the house instantly.’ I shall 
never forget the look of cool imipudence which 
the man gave me, as he answered, that, having 
come at my request on a matter of business, he 
should not think of taking his leave until it was 
settled; that he was no ‘lackey of mine, to come 
and go at my bidding; and that having entered the 
house by my special invitation, he should take his 
own time for leaving it. 

“*Then I must endeavour to quicken your 
speed,’ said I, reaching my hand to the wall near 
me, where hung a large horsewhip; with which, 
in the extremity of my anger, I resolved to chas- 
tise the insolence of the plebeian. Immediately I 
felt a soft pressure on the wrist, as if a gentle 
hand strove to detain my own. This was no 
time, however, nor was I in a mood to be with- 
held from my purpose by anything short of 
irresistible force. There stood the insolent and 
ragged rascal who had provoked me; he had 
thrown off his great coat, and stood in the only 
garments left, a tattered shirt and pantaloons, 
placing himself in an attitude of defence, looking 
as if ready to spring upon me, and watching me 
with a quick eye and a determined look, which, 
however, indicated no more passion than might 
give firmness to his purpose, and vigour to its 
execution. I broke impatiently from the soft 
restraint which impeded me, raised my hand to 
the whip, seized it, and had already lifted it over 
Johnston’s head, when I felt my arm suddenly ar- 
rested by a firm, rigid, painful grasp. I strove to 
move forward, but could not; it seemed as if 
every part,of my frame was imprisoned with bars 
and shackles of iron; I felt them on my breast, 
my sides, my arms, and my thighs. No words 
can describe the tumult of feelings in my bosom — 
indignation, surprise, disappointment, all wrought 
to the highest pitch, and all subsiding into horror. 
Johnston, who was waiting to repel and return 
my blow, and who evidently intended to fell me to 
the earth, if possible, had I struck him, grew pale 
as he looked at me, and walked away, turning 
once or twice as he left the room to fix his eyes 
upon me. I heard afterwards that he had ac- 
knowledged that, fearless as he was, the ex- 
pression of my countenance daunted him — with 
such a frightful and demoniac energy did it speak 
of the violent passions which raged within me. 

“ T was now left alone ; but not as formerly was 
I released as soon as the occasion for restraint had 
ceased. On the contrary, the rigid pressure still 
continued to impede my motions on every side. 
My left hand, however, was at liberty; and as 
somewhat of my presence of mind returned, I 












began to investigate the nature of the strange 
invisible shackles which confined me. That power- 
ful grasp was still on my right arm. I searched 
it —it was not a hand of flesh —I felt the smooth, 
cold articulations of a skeleton, The gentle being 
who had given me the first admonition, had re- 
signed me for the time to severer guardianship. I 
endeavoured to move my hand forward and to- 
wards either side; it was obstructed by a kind 
of irregular lattice-work, which, on examining it 
closely, proved to be the bones of a skeleton. I 
felt the parallel ribs; I passed my hand through 
them, and touched the column of the spine. 
Words cannot describe my horror. I did not 
swoon; I did not lose consciousness; but with 
dilated eyes, and erected hair, and cold shudder- 
ings passing over my whole frame, I explored the 
mysterious objects which surrounded me; I con- 
tinued the examination until not a doubt re- 
mained, and I came to the conclusion that I was 
surrounded by a group of skeletons, one of which 
held my arm, and another clasped me 1n its hor- 
rible embraces. Shortly afterward my arm was 
released, the stricture around my chest was gone, 
and I could move my limbs without difficulty. In 
a state of extreme exhaustion, I sank down upon 


the nearest seat. 

“ My incredulity with respect to these inter- 
positions had previously to this, as I think I have 
intimated, been overcome ; and it now remained 
for me to consider, whether I would incur a repe- 
tition of such admonitions as the last, administered 
doubtless, in that terrible manner, because it was 
manifest that milder means had no effect upon 
me. I began to watch all my actions and words, 
to abstain from the utterance of every thing un- 
kind or angry, and from the doing of every thing 
which could give pain to a living creature. I 
have in some measure reaped the reward of my 
circumspection in the complacent feeling which 
attends the overcoming of temptation, or, in 
perhaps better phrase, the sense of gratitude at 
having been preserved from odious and mis- 
chievous actions. My life has since been 
with great tranquillity, though still saddened with 
the memory of my loss. Yet I confess to you 
that, with this perpetual restraint upon my actions, 
this sense of a presence which checks and chas- 
tises what is wrong, I am far from happy. I feel 
like a captive in chains, and my spirit yearns after 
its former freedom. My sole desire and hope is, 
that, by a patient submission to the guidance ap- 
pointed me, I may become fitted for a state where 
liberty and virtue are the same, and where, in fol- 
lowing the rules of duty, we shall only pursue a 
natural and unerring inclination.” 

After some conversation on indifferent topics, I 
parted from Medfield. In the month of June 
afterward, as I was looking over the columns of a 
newspaper, I saw announced in the obituary the 
death of Charles Medfield, of » aged 36 


years. 
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THE BLOCK HOUSE: 
A STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Polizines. This is the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green sward, Nothing she does or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 


Too noble for this place. 
Camillo. He tells her something 
That makes her blood look out. Good sooth, she is 


The queen of curds and creams. — Winter's TALe. ' 

Ow parting from the pedlar, the person who 
has been introduced under the name of Dudley, 
pursued his way towards the log-cabin already 
mentioned as occupying a green bluff, round 
whose base the Ohio swept in one of those grace- 
ful meanders which diversify the course of that 
magnificent stream. He was a tall, well-shaped 
young man, of some six or seven and twenty, his 
open, manly countenance lighted by bright in- 
telligent blue eyes, and his lip wearing a quiet 
habitual smile, denoting amenity of disposition. 
He had arrived, some four or five months 
the date of our story, at the little vil before 
mentioned, which, for the convenience of a name, 
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and in compliance with the classic taste so liberally 


displayed in bestowing cognomens on the towns of 


the west, we shall call Adrianopolis. On first 
landing, he had stated that he was on his way to 
New Orleans, and expressed an intention of very 
shortly resuming his journey. But day after day 
and week after week had gone by, and still he 
lingered in the neighbourhood; and of late, 
indeed, seemed either to have forgotten or wholly 
abandoned his original intention. 

There was in Adrianopolis the new, as probably 
there may have been in Adrianopolis of old, a 
class of useful and industrious persons, whose 
philanthropy led them to interest themselves ,in 
the affairs of strangers, even to the neglect of their 
own. By these, various causes were assigned for 
the delay of Charles Dudley, some of them of a 
description not exceedingly flattering to his 
character. It was whispered that the name he 
bore was not his real appellation; and sundry 
obscure hints were thrown out, that he had been 
connected with transactions beyond the mountains 
of a nature to make a precipitate retreat to the 
“ back settlements” a matter rather of necessity 
than choice. 

The information on which these rumours were 
founded was supposed to be derived from a hook- 
nosed, humpbacked little gentleman, who officiated 
in the double capacity of tavern-keeper and post- 
master; and who, for the laudable motive of 
furnishing entertainment for his customers in one 
department of his vocation, was suspected of 
looking rather more closely into the contents of 
the small weekly budget of the postboy, than was 
exactly required by his oath of office in the other. 
The most current belief concerning the protracted 
sojourn of the stranger, however, ascribed it to a 
gause which has certainly been known, in other 
instances, to effect quite as great a change in the 
purposes of men—namely, to the,influence of love. 

How far any of these conjectures were founded 
in truth, will probably appear in the course of 
these pages. 

The reader, in the mean while, will suppose 
young Dudley to have ascended the acclivity of 
the bluff by a steep footpath, up which he strode 
with the active step of one whose spirits are 
animated, and his limbs hardy from health and 
exercise. The centre of a natural lawn upon its 
summit was occupied by a log-cabin, which, 
though rude and humble, had been constructed 
with more attention to symmetry and neatness 
than was often displayed in the simple dwellings 
of the frontier inhabitants. Around it, at con- 
venient intervals, were several little appliances of 
comfort, which, if clumsy substitutes for the ap- 
pendages of a well-ordered farmhouse in the more 
populous states, yet evinced a degree of refinement 
and industry by no means common west of the 
Ohio at that early period. The fields surrounding 
the house had been almost wholly cleared of all 
traces of the forest, presenting in this respect a 
marked contrast with the; plantations of other 
settlers, where scanty patches of corn showed their 
yellow leaves between girdled and blackened trees, 
which still spread their naked arms over the soil 
their foliage had so long shaded. ‘The pillars of 
a rude portico in front of the cabin were wreathed, 
and its roof almost covered by a creeping vine, of 
one of the numerous varieties that abound in the 
western woods. A small neatly enclosed garden 
extended a short way down the southern declivity 
of thesbluff, and exhibited in its clean, gravelled 
walks the order and arrangement of its plants, and 
in the tasteful disposition of its beds, gay with a 
thousand hues, the attention of woman's delicate 


The features of the scene we have detained the 
reader to describe seemed too familiar to Charles 
Dudley to elicit ‘more than a passing glance. 
Stepping directly to the cabin, he tapped lightly 
on the door, and without waiting to be invited, 
raised the latch and entered the rustic abode. 

The principal apartment bore traces of refine- 
ment calculated to confirm the favourable im- 
pressions created by the exterior. On one side, a 
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case of hanging shelves supported a small collection 
of well-chosen volumes; and on the other, two 
portraits, evidently from the pencil of no inferior 
artist, were suspended from the rough-hewn wall, 
which had been whitewashed till its hue rivalled 
that of new-fallen snow. Bouquets of flowers, 
tastefully arranged in earthen jars upon the 
chimney shelf, diffused their odour through the 
room; and a few exotic plants, too delicate to 
bear the autumnal temperature of the atmosphere, 
occupied a bench near a half-raised window, 
through which the morning sun shone pleasantly 
in uponthem. An air of the most perfect neatness 
pervaded the apartment, giving to it an appearance 
of comfort which more stately and sumptuously 
furnished dwellings often lack. Even the ordinary 


household utensils, arranged on the shelves of a 
triangular closet in one corner, were polished till 
they shone like silver. 

The occupants of the room were a male and 
female. The former was a tall, spare man, 
slightly bowed by age, which had also thinned his 
gray locks, and planted deep wrinkles on his 
brow. A glance from his face to that of the male 
portrait could not have failed to detect a resem- 
blance between them; though one could hardly 
have turned from contemplating the flushed cheek 
and bright eye of five and twenty, as imaged on 
the canvass, to the faded features of the original, 
without a sigh'for the havoc which the intervening 
years had made. 

His companion was a young female, whose 
slender form was just rounding into womanhood, 
and whose sweet countenance exhibited a happy 
expression of blended innocence and intelligence, 
such as Corregio loved to study and portray. 
The peach-like bloom upon her face was heightened 
into a rosy blush on the entrance of Charles 
Dudley; while the deepening dimple of her 
cheek, and the added brightness of her eyes, 
showed that the emotion occasioned by his visit 
was not of an unpleasant kind. 

His arrival seemed to have been expected; and 
his reception, both from the elderly man and the 
maiden, was such as, to a close observer, might 
have revealed the footing upon which he stood. 
The former welcomed him with a cordial grasp 
of the hand; and though the eloquent blood 
mounted to the temples of the other, no prudish 
frown ruffled her half-averted countenance, as 
Dudley printed a glowing kiss upon her cheek. 
A black boy now entered, bearing in the breakfast 
from the kitchen, and in turning to arrange the 
dishes upon a table spread in the midst of the apart- 
ment, the maiden had an opportunity of recovering 
from the confusion occasioned by the somewhat free 
salutation of her visitor. Lest the reader, however, 
should be more offended than herself at what may 
seem an unwarrantable liberty, we shall take the 
opportunity, while the trio are engaged at their 
morning repast,-to acquaint him with certain by- 
gone events, a knowledge of which is necessary to 
a ‘correct understanding of this history. But 
these matters are of sufficient importance to 
require a fresh chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A breaking surge, with forceful sway, 

Two next Arion turious tears away ! 

Hurled in the crags, behold, they gasp ! they bleed ! 

And groaning cling upon th’ illusive weed. 

Another billow bursts in boundless roar ! 

Arion sinks, and memory views no more ! 

Fa.Lcon — The Shipwreck. 

Urwarpns of fifteen years had now elapsed since 
Enoch Sedley emigrated to the wilds of the Ohio. 
He was accompanied by a son, a stout youth, just 
entering upon the verge of manhood ; and a sister, 
a matron some few years junior to himself, bearing 
in her arms the maiden just introduced to the 
reader, at that time an infant scarce two years old. 
The whole group were clad in deep mourning, 
which not more than the fixed dejection of the elder 
Sedley, and the wan cheeks and tearful eyes of 
his sister, denoted that some heavy calamity had 
befallen them. Their tale is briefly told. 

Enoch Sedley had been a sailor. After many 































years spent in his hazardous vocation, he had 
succeeded in gathering together a small property, 
with which he was returning from a southern port, 
where his wife and children had passed the winter 
months, to his native place, intending to trust the 
seas no more. The husband of his sister, who 
was interested with him in the voyage, was also 
on board; and they had reached within a few 
hours’ sail of their destination, when a storm arose, 
which soon put a fatal termination to the plans of 
life the mind of Sedley had fondly busied itself in 
framing. The vessel, deeply laden, was not long 
able to sustain the fury of the tempest; and the 
tortured parent was doomed to see his wife and 
one of his two children sink before his eyes, while 
almost in the same moment his brother-in-law was 
washed off by a wave and carried in an instant 
beyond the reach of succour. Sedley and his son 
were rescued from the wreck a day or two after, 
the former in a state of despondency bordering 
upon madness. Returning to his desolate home, 
the bearer of the sad tidings to his widowed sister, 
he was seized with an illness which for some 
weeks seriously threatened his life. The natural 
strength of his constitution, hardened by long 
habits of activity, at last triumphed; but on his 
recovery he could not bear to remain amid scenes 
where every object reminded him of his loss, and 
gathering up the small relics of his property he 
emigrated to the West. His cup of affliction, 
however, was not yet full. He had resided there 
but a few years, when both his son and sister fell 
victims to one of those epidemic fevers which 
sometimes made sad havoc among the early set- 
tlers in that luxuriant region. The care and 
attention required by the lovely orphan, left by 
this event to his sole guardianship, in some mea- 
sure tended to divert his mind and blunt the edge 
of anguish; and the little prattler herself, too 
young to know the full extent of her loss, seemed 
to strive by every engaging art of childhood to 
win her uncle from despondency. 

As she grew up towards womanhood, Lucy 
Dayton exhibited traits of personal loveliness 
which few maidens could have rivalled; and a 
degree of intelligence not often surpassed by those 
who have had greater opportunities of mental cul- 
ture. Though so young when her mother died, 
the early precepts and instructions of that ex- 
emplary woman had probably not been without 
their effect in forming her character; as the dews 
of early spring exert an unseen influence in pro- 


moting the luxuriance of autumn.- Her books, | 


almost her only companions, had been perused 
with an understanding spirit; and by these her 
mind had been stored and her taste cultivated to 
a degree that formed a beautiful contrast with the 
native simplicitly of her manners and the artless 
freshness of her unsophisticated sentiments. Her 
person was small, well-formed, and graceful; and 
her face was lighted with that sweet expression, 
which has been well called the “the sunshine of 
the heart.” It is 2 homely saying, as old. as 
homely, and, like a good many old saws, more 
venerable for its antiquity than its truth, that 
“ beauty is but'skin'deep.” He who thinks so knows 
little of the essential principle of loveliness. True 
comeliness consists not in mere regularity of fea- 
tures, symmetry of shape, the transparency of the 
complexion, or the hue and brillianey of the eye. 
‘There must be something within “ which passeth 
show.” The source of beauty—that is, of the 
best and most enduring kind of beauty —lies 
deeper than these; its fountain is the soul, It is 
The mind, the music breathing from the face, 


to use a line of Lord Byron's, which some critic 
has objected to, but which, if its meaning be diffi- 
cult to explain, its truth at least every one must 
have felt. Of this description was the beauty of 
Lucy Dayton. Her features were, indeed, 
—— the great soul's apparent seat. 

In whatever mood she was seen, her countenance 
was always lovely, for its expression was always 
pute and sweet—the direct emanation from a 
mind that knew no evil. ‘The softnessaind delicacy 
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| of her manners might have seemed additionally 
charming from their strong contrast with the 
‘| coarser bearing of the surrounding settlers, as the 
|| diamond shines the brighest in an Ethiop’s ear, 
Reared in the deep seclusion of the forest, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been, 
| she knew nothing of the great world beyond the 
| imperfect notions gathered from her little library, 
| or from the tales of his former adventures with 
| which her uncle would sometimes beguile the long 
| hours of a winter evening. But though thus shut 
| out from the abodes of men, this “little western 


\1| flower” had not been withont admirers among the 
if| settlers, one of whom, at least, had sought to 
| transplant her to his own garden. 


In plainer 
phrase, the beauty of Lucy had captivated the 


| | heart of Edward Overton, a wild, lawless fellow, 


| half hunter, half boatman, in which latter capacity 
he was supposed to have amassed considerable 
wealth. This circumstance, however, seemed of 
more consequence in his own eyes than those of 
Sedley, whom it did not influence to favour his 
suit, while his niece shrank from the advances of 
the rude backwoodsman with a feeling of abhor- 
rence she could ill conceal. 

About this time Charles Dudley arrived at 
Adrianopolis, and forming an acquaintance with 
Sedley, it was not long before he became a frequent 
| and welcome visiter to his cabin— the charms of 
the old man’s niece, as the reader will readily 
believe, constituting at least a portion of the 
attraction. Her gentle and natural manners, her 
ingenuousness, and the sweet mixture of intelli- 
gence and simplicity that characterised her con- 
versation, rendered her exceedingly interesting to 
Dudley, who was but recently from the circles of 
an eastern city, where he had been heartily 
fatigued with the frivolities, and sickened at the 
| artificialness and sophistications of fashionable 
society. She, on her part, found much in him to 
| admire; his manly beauty, his easy and courteous 
bearing, his knowledge of the world—that world, 
a fairy-land to her, to which her imagination often 
wandered, and where all appeared grand, gorgeous, 
and confused, like a child’s visions of the future. 
Thus mutually pleased with each other, acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into intimacy, and an attach- 
ment insensibly grew up in their hearts, though 
the unconscious girl was hardly aware of the 
nature of her own sentiments till they were made 
known to her by an avowal of love and offer of 
marriage from Dudley. Not to dwell on this 
part of our story, let it suffice to say, that his suit 
was accepted, and that the day had now arrived 
on the evening of which they were to be united, 
For reasons which the young man had explained 
to the satisfaction of the parties, it had been ar- 
ranged that the nuptials should be private, with 
| mo witnesses beyond the clergyman who was to 
| unite them—a young missionary who chanced to 
_ be staying a few weeks at Adrianopolis. 

The reader, being thus apprised of the nature 
| of the relation between Dudley and Lucy, can 
| easily imagine sundry little particulars of their 
interview, which probably were much the same as 
usually take place on such oecasions. We shall 


| therefore omit the conversation which passed 


| between them on being left to themselves, trusting 


|| it to “sympathetie imaginations” to picture the 
|} animated volubility of the lover, and the pleased 
|] attention with which the maiden listened with 


‘|| downcast eyes to his chat, a blush ever and anon 
\}| suffusing her cheek as her ear drank in his ardent 
||| discourse. Thus engaged, at times “ prattling 
out of tune,” and silent at times from the very 
overfulness of their hearts, the hours of the 
morning slipped pleasantly away, and the lessened 
shadows of the tall trees before the cabin showed 
that it was nearly noon, before mustered 
resolution to tear himself from his affianced bride, 
and leave her to complete her preparations for 
their nuptials, Again and again he turned to say 
something he had not thought of before, or. to 


Sspprteamaiing ha hap shready salt b times ; 
at last, every excuse for delay cdiivened 
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he departed in good earnest. Hurrying along the 
path as if he feared to trust his resolution at a 
more leisurely pace, he soon disappeared from the 
following gaze of Lucy, as he descended the bluff 
towards Adrianopolis. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The course of true love never did run smooth. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Aw hour or two passed away. The inmates of 
the cabin had just completed their frugal dinner, 
when the tramp of a horse was heard, and directly 
after Hugh Overton rode up to the door. A 
piece of cleared land, which Enoch Sedley owned 
on the bank of the river some few miles above, and 
which he had been desirous of selling, had before 
been a subject of conversation between him and 
Hugh Overton; and it was in relation to the 
purchase of this, that the latter stated he had now 
come. He said, that, being on the eve of depar- 
ture for New Orleans, in charge of his brother's 
keel-boat, he was desirous of concluding the bar- 
gain before he went; and, to this end, proposed a 
ride to the premises, where he thought the business 
could be more satisfactorily arranged. To this 
proposition Sedley consented, and telling his niece 
that he should return by sunset, mounted his 
horse, and rode over with Overton. 

For a while after the departure of her uncle, 
Lucy found various matters to engage her atten- 
tion; the negro boy was despatched to the 
village on a necessary errand ; and in the ordering 
of her household affairs, two or three hours glided 
away —not, however, without her being agitated 
by that flutter of the spirits, which, perhaps, every 
one who has been placed in like circumstances 
has experienced. At length, when all her arrange- 
ments were made, and the hour was drawing near 
when she was to be united indissolubly to the 
man who had won her maiden heart, this feeling 
of restlessness increased to a degree almost pain- 
ful — 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream ; 
and something akin to this feeling is experienced 
by every heart—especially by youthful ones — 
during that period of suspense which precedes 
the consummation of any important step. In vain 


_Luey opened her favourite volume, and endea- 


voured to quiet her perturbation by reading pas- 
sages which had often exercised a tranquillising in- 
fluence, The book had lost its wonted power. Her 
eye dwelt upon the page, but a thousand shifting 
emotions swelled in her bosom—a_ thousand 
fancies floated through her mind, She laid it 
aside, and invited by the balmy southern breeze 
which came to her fraught with the sweets of her 
own garden, took down her bonnet from its 
accustomed nook, and wandered forth into the 
open air. 

The yellow light of the sinking sun gave 
additional richness to the autumn drapery of the 
forest; and as Lucy pursued a little footpath 
which wound round the northern brow of the 
bluff, the prospect which opened to her view on 
that side was one that, to an eye less familiar with 
its beauties, or less abstracted from the realities 
around, could not but have furnished a pleasing 
object of contemplation. Beneath her, the Ohio, 
sleeping beneath its banks, gave an air of delicious 
repose to the landscape which it mirrored. The 
forest, on the opposite side, leaning over the 
grassy brink, as if to view the reflection of its own 

y and many-coloured foliage in the stream — 
the little islands that here and there dotted the 
glassy surface —and fleecy clouds floating at inter- 
vals along a sky slightly tinged with a faint golden 
haze-—these were but a few of the features that 
combined to give inexpressible loveliness to the 
scene. 

But the mind of Lucy was too much absorbed 
with its own thoughts to heed the objects around 
her, or to listen to the flood of melody which in- 
numerable warblers were pouring on the evening 
air. Her soul was wrapt in visions of the future, 


ee 


and a thousand vague fears and ineffable hopes | 
thrilled through her heart. The man to whom |) 
her faith was pledged, and her hand was so soon |, 
to be united—would he be always true, always | 
tender? Their life— would it’ glide, like the | 
stream before her, smoothly to its end; or would 
it be shaded with clouds and ruffled with storms? 
The crowded and busy scenes to which she would | 
probably soon be removed—would that world 
equal the world of her imaginations? Should she 
there find objects on which her heart might repose, | 
which would win her affections, and deserve her 
esteem? And oh! more than all, the love that 
had grown up in the forest —might it not expire 
in the city? Might not the rustic, who had won |) 
the heart of Dudley in seclusion, be doomed to || 
lose it in society, and be sadly taught that the 
wilderness of nature had been ill-exchanged for 
the wilderness of man? 

Musings like these possessed the mind of Lucy, | 
till the deepening shadow on her path aroused | 
her from abstraction, and warned her to retrace | 
her steps. She had turned with this purpose, and | 
was tripping lightly forward, when her ear was | 
startled by a heavy footstep near at hand, and the | 
burly form of Ned Overton, breaking through the | 
screen of underwood and clambering vines that | 
lined the path, presented itself before her. Luey | 
started at sight of him, and her heart sunk within | 
her with an ominous foreboding of evil. There | 
were tales told of the lawless life of the hunter, 
which had always rendered him an object of |} 
abhorrence ; and this feeling had been aggravated 
into apprehension by his morose bearing, and | 
certain vague threats which he was said to have || 
uttered, since the rejection of his suit. Had the |] 
nature of the ground permitted, she would gladly 
have turned aside from the path, so as to avoid 
the necessity of a meeting. But this was hardly 
practicable, and she stepped quickly forward, 
intending to pass him with only a slight salutation, | 
when her purpose was frustrated by his laying his ||) 
hand rudely and with a strong grasp upon her 
shoulder. 

« No, no, Miss Lucy, you don’t git cl’ar this | 
time ; ” said Overton, his small keen eyes twinkling ||) 
with an expression that made her shudder. 

“ What is your purpose, Mr. Overton? Let ||! 
go your hand —release me, sir !—I have business 
—my father ——” 

“Your father—ha, ha! he's safe enough. 
Hugh has took good care of that.” 
“ Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Lucy, “am I 

the object, then, of premeditated outrage.” 

“ There’s no time for talking now, gal; you 
must go with me, that’s the upshot of the 
business, No harm is meant, if you behave quiet 
—no worse harm than making you the wife of a 
Kentuck’ ranger, and so keep you from the 
damned Yankee varmint that’s been cavorting 
round you.” 

“ Unhand me, Edward Overton,” exclaimed 
the terrified Lucy, her sweet voice trembling with 
agitation, as she vainly struggled to release herself 
from the strong grasp of the hunter, “ Unhand 
me, I say !—you will repent this; the house is 
not so distant, but that my screams———” ‘ 

But before she had time to put her half-uttered | 
threat into execution (though it would have been | 
of no avail had it been otherwise), her mouth was 
rudely stopped by the hunter, who hastily bound 
a handkerchief tightly round her face, so as to | 
prevent utterance. Then raising her in his arms 
as easily as a child might its waxen doll, he struck 
into the woods, and hurried along at a pace that 
seemed not at all impeded by the ineffectual 
struggles of the maiden. In her efforts to release 
herself from his arms, Lucy's hat bad fallen to the | 
ground, and her long auburn hair, freed from 
confinement, floated round her pallid features, | 

ing the expression of terror wliich they | 

er bosom, too, partly bared by her | 

kerchief being torn from her neck, rose and fell | 
with a quick panting motion, which betrayed the 
tumultuous jfears that | her heart. The 
hunter paused not to recover the fallen garments, 














but striding rapidly forward, soon came to a place 
where a horse, tied to a tree, was cropping the 
scattered blades of grass that sprouted up between 
| the withered leaves Throwing his long legs 
| across the saddle, and placing the maiden before 
| him, he struck his spurs into the flanks of the 
animal, and set off at a round gallop through the 
forest. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


OF THE MEANS OF FORETELLING THE 
WEATHER. 


BY S. FORRY, M.D. 


Ir it is true that the inhabitants of a particular 
locality acquire, by their personal experience, the 
art of foreseeing the weather, the importance of 
their availing themselves of all the observations 
that have been made on this subject, especially the 
precise knowledge obtained by instruments, can 
be no longer a matter of doubt. The following 
remarks, then, in reference to those signs which 
are true indicators and prognostics of the different 
changes of the weather, taken chiefly from the 
“ Maison Rustique du XIX Siécle,” will not be re- 
garded as here out of place. 

1. Prognostics furnished by Instruments. — As 
the barometer usually rises more or less in the 

. morning till nine or ten o’clock and falls till two 
or four o’clock, to ascend afterwards, any move- 
ments contrary to this course indicate a probable 
change of weather. If the mercury sinks low in 
warm weather, it is a sign of storm; and if this 
occurs in good weather, and it continues to fall 
for two or three days, it presages great rain and 
probably high wind. In winter, a high rise of the 
barometer is a sign of cold; and if it falls in cold 
weather, a thaw is indicated. These changes are 
generally announced at least a day in advance. 
The observations of the thermometer and hygrometer 

| are of the highest importance, inasmuch as by 
| giving a measure of the variations of temperature 
and of the degree of humidity, they often point in 
advance to rain or fog. By means of Daniell’s 
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|], the vapour of the atmosphere with the utmost pre- 
1 cision. The weathercock, as an index of the 
|| course of the wind, is also a prognostic well worth 
consulting ; for no one, after having lived some 
\} time ina particular locality, can be ignorant of 
|| the changes of the weather indicated by different 
| winds. 

2. Prognostics furnished by the Heavenly Bodies.— 
|] Observations of the Sun.— The signs of wind are — 
| 

| 
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he rises pale and remains red—his dise is very 
large—he continues pale, with one or more ob- 
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: ‘| hollow. When the sun is accompanied by a par- 
| helion, or seems divided, a great storm is indicated. 
5 '} The signs of rain are—the sun rises red, or with 
i black stripes mingled with his rays, or becomes 
. blackish — he is obscure, and bathed, as it were, 
€ ||| in water—he is placed above a thick cloud, and 
i rises surrounded with a red sky in the east. Sud- 
ai | den rains are never of long duration. It is only 
when the sky is changed by slow degrees, and the | 
al em moon, and stars become gradually obscured, 
5 at we have a rain of six hours. The signs of 
. Sair weather are—the sun rises clear after an un- 
i iq clouded night—the clouds which surround him 
s | ij) St his rising, which are often in the form of a 
. cirele, take their course to the west — he sets amid 
. | red clouds. Hence the popular saying—“ a red 
t | fae ae and & grey morning are sure signs of a | 
ny. 
: | Observations of the Moon. — The signs of wind 
-" areé—the moon seems large and has a reddish 
. colour—her horns are pointed and blackish — she 
; is encircled by a distinct and reddish halo. If 
| the cirele is double or broken, it indicates a tem- 
Sf | pest. When the moon becomes new, there is 


| often a change of wind, The signs of rain are— 
her dise is pale—the points of her crescent are 
blunted. é¢ halo around the moon, accom- 


‘panied by @ south witid, portends rain the next 













| hygrometer, we can ascertain the elastic force of | 


seure circles or red rays—he seems concave or | 
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day; and when the wind is south, and the moon is 
visible only the fourth night, it foretokens much 
rain for the month. The signs of fair weather are 
—the spots on the moon are very visible— when 
full, she is surrounded by a brilliant circle. If 
her horns, on the fourth day, are sharp, it will be 
fair till the full moon; and if her dise is very 
brilliant three days before the change or the full 
moon, fair weather is surely denoted, A rain 
followed by fair weather often supervenes upon 
each new and full moon. 

Observations of the Stars. — The signs of rain 
are—they seem large in summer, if the wind 
blows from the east and the stars appear larger 
than ordinary, a sudden rain is strongly foreboded. 
The signs of fair weather and cold are, when the 
stars appear in great numbers, and sparkle with 
the brightest lustre. 

3. Prognostics furnished by the Atmosphere. — 
Observations of the Clouds.—The signs of rain: 
the most fruitful source of meteorological prog- 
nostics has always been the different appearances 
and changes of aspect of the clouds ; for, as these 
are the immediate cause of rain and snow, they 
have, at all times, been looked upon as affording 
the surest and most direct signs of the changes of 
the weather. But as this subject was noticed 
when treating of clouds, its introduction in detail 
again is deemed unnecessary. If the wind blows 
in cloudy weather, rain ought to follow. If it 
begins to rain an hour or two before sunrise, it is 
quite probable that it will be fair at noon; but if 
it commences an hour or two after sunrise, it will 
generally continue to rain during the whole day. 
A shower after a high wind is a sure indication 
that the storm is near its end, whence the vulgar 
saying, “ A little rain lays a great wind.” — Signs 
of fair weather : when at sunrise the clouds seem 
to vanish — when small clouds appear to descend, 
or to go against the wind— when they are white, 
or the sky has the aspect called curdled, the sun 
being above the horizon, 

Observations of Fogs.— Rain is indicated in a 
day or two, when the fogs appear attached towards 
the summits of the hills; but a sudden rain may 
be expected, if, in a dry time, the fogs ascend 
more than usual. Fair weather is prognosticated 
if the fogs appear to be dissipated, or to descend a 
little after rain; and fair weather and heat are 
indicated for the ensuing day, if, after sunset or 
before sunrise, there arises a whitish fog from 
waters and meadows. A sign of fair weather for 
the day is afforded by the deposition of moisture 
upon the inner side of panes of glass. 

Observations of Winds. — The west or northwest 
winds, in almost all France, give rain or showers ; 
the south or southwest winds prepare the weather 
for it. If the clouds move in different directions, 
or in a course contrary to that indicated by the 
weathercock, it foreshows a storm. 

4. Prognosties furnished by Vegetables. — Among 
the signs of rain, are the bind-weed and the chick- 
weed of the fields, the rainy marigold, and many 
other plants, which shut their blossoms at the 
approach of rain. Hence the chick-weed has re- 
ceived the appellation of Poor Man's Barometer. 

5. Prognostics furnished by Animals.— As the 
bodies of birds are almost wholly pervaded by air, 
the organs of respiration being continued into their 
bones, it is not surprising that they should be 
more sensible than other animals to atmospheric 
influences. Hence they are especially consulted 
by the hunter, the navigator, and all other persons 
who pass much of their lives in the open air. 
Signs of wind ;- the aquatic birds collect upon the 
shore and sport there, especially in the morning — 
ducks and coots are clamorous and uneasy — ravens 
sport upon the banks, or shoot through the air. 
When the fishes of the sea and of the fresh water 
leap frequently above the surface, a storm is pre- 
saged. Signs of a calm: the play of dolphins 


upon the water during the storm— the return of 


the haleyon to the sea before the wind ceases— 


the coming forth of moles from their holes —the’ 
customary singing of the smaller birds. Sigs of 
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rain: the water-fowl leave the sea for the land, 
while the land birds, especially geese and ducks, 
resort to the water, and there make great splashing 
and noise—the crows and ravens gather together, 
and then suddenly disappear—the pies and jays 
assemble in flocks and make a great uproar—the 
crows caw in the morning more than usual and in 
an interrupted manner —the herons and buzzards 
fly low—the swallows skim the surface of land 
and water (for inseets now keep near the earth)— 
the small birds fly to their nests, neglecting their 
food —the pigeons keep their cotes — the fowls and 
partri roll themselves in the dust and shake 
their wings—the lark and sparrow sing very early 
—the owls and peacocks, during the night, cry 
louder and oftener than usual, &c. The asses 
bray more than ordinary —the oxen distend their 
nostrils, look towards the south, and, lying down, 
lick themselves —the horses leap about and neigh 
violently —the sheep and goats gambol and butt 
each other —the hogs frisk about and fight, carry- 
ing straws or sticks in their mouths—the cats wash 
their faces and ears—the dogs serateh the ground 
with eagerness, and a rumbling noise is heard in 
their bowels—rats and mice are more turbulent 
than usual, &e. The frogs and toads croak in the 
ditches — worms issue in great numbers from the |]) 
ground—the spiders working little, retire imto |] 
their corners—the flies are less lively and exceed- 
ingly troublesome by their biting —the ants hasten | f) 
to their hillocks, and the bees to their hives—the |] 
gnats sing more than ordinary, &c. Signs of fair | 
weather: the kites and bitterns fly with cries— |]} 
swallows no longer skim the surface, but, as in- 
sects now keep in the upper regions, they fly high 
—turtles coo slowly — the red-breast rises into the 
air and sings—the wrens sing in the forenoon till 
nine or ten o'clock, and in the afternoon till four 
or five e’clock, &c. The gnats and flies, after 
sunset, play in the air— wasps and hornets appear 
in the morning, in great numbers — spiders appear 
in the air and upon plants, spin tranquilly, and 
extend their webs largely. If spiders alter their 
web between six and seven in the evening, a fine 
night is indicated; and if in the morning, a fine 
day may be expected. If they work during rain, 
there will soon be fine weather. The activity and 
industry of the spider would, indeed, seem to be a | 
measure and indication of the fairness of the ap- | 
proaching weather; but should they, for instance | 
in gardens, break off and destroy their webs, and | 
secrete themselves, look out for a continued rain. 
“The leech, also,” says the “ Meteorological 
Journal,” “ possesses the peculiar property of in- 
dicating approaching changes of the weather in a 
most eminent degree, In fair and frosty weather 
it remains motionless and rolled up in a spiral 
form at the bottom of the vessel; previous, how- 
ever, to rain or snow, it will creep to the top, 
where, should the rain be heavy or of long con- 
tinuance, it will remain for a considerable time— 
if trifling, it will descend. Should the rain or 
snow be accompanied with wind, it will dart about 
with great velocity, and seldom cease its evolu- | 
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tions until it blows hard. If a storm of thunder 
or lightning be approaching, it will be exceedingly 
agitated and pale— in violent convulsive starts at | 
the top of the glass. It is remarkable, that, how- | 
ever fine and serene the weather may be, and 
to our senses no indication of a coming change 
either from the sky, the barometer, or any 
other cause, yet, if the leech shifts its position, 
or moves about sluggishly, the coincident re- 
sult will undoubtedly occur within twenty-four 
hours.” 

6. Pifows Signs and Prognostics. — The signs 
of rain derived from inanimate bodies are without 
number; as, for example, the swelling of wood, 
the deposition of moisture upon iron and stones, 
which seem to sweat, the snapping of the cords of 
musical instruments, the relaxing of the canvass 
or paper of pictures, the moisture of salt, the ap- 
pearance of a remarkable circle around the lights, 
and pools or tanks becoming troubled or muddy. 
Signs of a storm: when the weather is sultry and 
the soil chaps, a storm at hand is fifesaged ; and 
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also when, in the summer, after the wind has 
blown from the south for two or three days, the 
thermometer is high, and the cumulous clouds 
form large white piles, like mountain heaped upon 
If two 


mountain, with black clouds underneath. 
clouds of this description appear, each in an op- 
posite quarter, it isastill surer prognostic. Signs 
of hail and snow : clouds of a yellowish white, and 
which, notwithstanding the wind is high, move 
slowly. Great storms with hail may be expected, 
if the sky toward the east is pale before sunrise, 
and if the thick clouds present refracted rays. 
In summer white clouds are signs of hail; but in 
winter, of snow, especially when the atmosphere 
is mild, Signs of cold and frost; the premature 
appearance of wild geese and other migrating 
birds —the assembling of the small birds in flocks 
—the brilliancy of the moon's disc, and the pointed 
appearance of her horns after the change from full 
to new— the brightness of the stars—small low 
clouds flying toward the north—the fall of fine 
snow, the clouds being piled up like rocks. Signs 
of a thaw: the fall of snow in.great flakes during 
a south wind—the Joud cracking of ice—the sun 
appearing to be immersed in water, and the horns 
of the moon to be blunted—a changeable wind, 
or its shifting to the south. 

In a climate so diverse and variable as ours, 
none but general observations will of course apply, 
it being necessary to acquire, from actual ex- 
perience, a knowledge of local peculiarities. 


ee 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S LAST NEW NOVEL. 


Young Love. By Frances Trollope. London: 


Colburn, Marlborough Street. 


Mas. Troitore is a remarkable writer, one 
of the most remarkable writers of the day. Her 
style is so well known, that it is scarcely necessary 
to do more than refer to it. Her first work, on the 
“ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” was a 
true transcript of her own opinions and feelings — 
bold, observant, masculine, and occasionally almost 
malignant. Her Domestic Manners of the English, 
as delineated in “the Widow Barnaby” and 
* the Viear of Wrexhill,” exhibit the same charac- 
teristics; and even the last of her offspring, “ Young 
Love,” who might, from his name, have been sup- 
posed to be begotten in a gentler mood, is a true 
nestling of the brood, with more of the mocking- 
bird than the dove in his composition. A glance 
at the story and at the characters introduced will 
show that we have not misquoted the fair author- 
ess. Colonel Dermont of the Mount, in 
County, is an estimable and amiable man, with 





an unencumbered estate of four thousand pounds 
per annum, which he chiefly values because it 


renders him the principal magnate and dignitary 
of his district. 


miles a single landholder with a larger estate. 
The colonel is therefore, par ercellence, the nabob 


of his neighbourhood ; and to be thought so, is the 


pride and the passion of his life. Mrs. Dermont 


is an equally amiable person, a good wife, good 


mother, good mistress, and good friend; but 
stately and dignified withal, Astounding events 
happen, unwelcome visitors arrive, but Mrs. Der- 
mont is unmoved, always playing propriety, un- 
ruffied, and apathetic. The son and heir of this well 
matched pair, Alfred Dermont —a fine, intelligent, 
young man, beautiful as the Apollo Belvidere —is 


nevertheless a mere spoilt child, lording it over 


his indulgent parents and over the entire house- 
hold with most despotic sway. At twenty he 
falls in love (“ Young Love”) with a fair visitor, 
Amelia Therwold—a made-up, artificial beauty 













Happily for the colonel's peace 
of mind, there is not within the circuit of several 
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of twenty-nine, who finds that she is becoming 
un peu passé, and wishes before she declines into 
the “sere and yellow leaf” to secure a husband. 
Miss Thorwold has another reason for sacrificing 
at the altar of Hymen—she is over head and ears 
in debt, and would fain transfer her liabilities to 
the “man of her choice.” But in doing this, 
Miss Thorwold plays a double game. She has 
two strings to her bow. She has determined 
to marry the “ Young Adonis,” although insensible 
to his perfections, provided she cannot induce 
Lord William Hammond, with whom she has 
had some love passages, to make her his wife. 
With the consent of her uncle, Lord Ripley, she 
procures an invitation to the Mount, and lays for- 
mal siege to the heart, or rather to the hand, of the 
young heir. The attack is eminently successful. 
Alfred falls madly in love, and his parents are 
nearly as much fascinated by the attractions of the 
accomplished actress. When the operations of 
the siege have terminated, and the Mount has 
capitulated, the lady turns her attention to her 
former admirer, Lord William, and sets about 
making preparations for a second grand assault 
upon the citadel of his affections. Lord William 
Hammond is a ci-devant jeune homme of forty — 
the darling of Almack's, the pride of the park, and 
the pet of the boudoir. He is, moreover, the 
younger brother of the fashionable Duke of 
Watertown; with a younger brother's fortune, 
which he has long since spent; and is also, to 
Miss Thorwold’s knowledge, a roué, spendthrift, 
and libertine of the first water. He is invited to 
meet her and her uncle Lord Ripley at the house 
of Mrs. Knight, a lady with whom the said Lord 
Ripley has a liaison of long standing, and known to 
the niece. ‘To carry on her operations against 
Lord William, Miss Thorwold leaves the Mount, 
having first consigned her pretty Apollo to Fools’ 
Paradise, and the consolations arising from “ Young 
Love's dream.” At Crosby the lady again essays 
her attractions, and is again successful. A 
judicious hint from Lord Ripley, of the devotion 
of the young Adonis of the Mount, inflames the 
jealousy and the tenderness of Lord William, and 
brings him to the feet of Miss Thorwold with 
the offer of his hand, a condition being attached 
to its acceptance, that the marriage should be 
immediate and secret, lest the noble brother of 
the bridegroom should refuse to pay his debts, as 
he had promised, upon his consenting to woo and 
wed Miss Upton Savage, a great city heiress. To 
carry out this intention, Miss Thorwold gets up 
a quarrel with her friend Mrs. Knight, and a ficti- 
tious invitation from a sick friend, who is dying 
from consumption, and is advised to try the cli- 
mate of Italy, and desires her company. Under 
cover of this invitation, she quits the home of 
her friend, is “ asked ” in a suburban church, and 
married to Hammond. Before the honeymoon 
is over, the lady, tired of privacy, asserts her rights, 
and demands the publication of her marriage. 
Her lord turns restive, leaves her for the society 
of her landlady, and ultimately apprises her that 
her wedding was a mock marriage, performed in 
a church under repair by two labourers, who had 
access to the vestry and the clergyman's canonicals, 
He further advises her to patch up her reputation, 
and prevent unpleasant consequences, by an imme- 
diate and bond fide marriage with her captive swain 
at the Mount. 


When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. ; 

































































Miss Thorwold determines to act upon this dis- 
interested advice; writes to her friends at the 
Mount to announce her return from Italy, and the 
demise of her consumptive friend ; is entreated to 
return to the Mount, whither she goes in deep and 
becoming mourning; is received with open arms 
and warm condolence; is pressed, in spite of the 
loss she has sustained, to consent to an immediate 
marriage with the young heir; and, after much 
protestation and persuasion, agrees to gratify her 
enamoured swain and plight her virgin troth. 

The denouement is now near a hand, The 
wedding day is fixed ; but, before it arrives, the lady 
receives a letter from a lawyer, who has bought up 
her debts, threatening immediate arrest unless the 
debts are paid. She fabricates a story of having 





put her name to a bill to serve an illegitimate | 


daughter of her uncle, and persuades her be- 
trothed to ask his father’s ward, Julia Drummond, 
who at seventeen has just come into possession of 
her fortune, to lend him the amount. Julia, 
who is a second and improved personation of 
“ Young Love,” and who has imbibed a secret 
attachment to her guardian's son, consents, and 
the fair Amelia is extricated from her difficulties. 
But an embarrassment of a different kind arises. 
Susan, the new waiting maid of Julia, officiated as 
waiting maid to Miss Thorwold at her marriage with 
Lord William. She sees and recognises the lady, 
makes known the facts, and as “ truth is a libel,” is 
ignominiously driven from the house for declaring 
it. The wedding day arrives ; Lord Ripley comes 
down to give away the bride, Half the county is 
invited to witness the ceremony. The parties 
arrive at the church, and the colonel receives a 
letter, which confirms the statement of Susan, and 
shows that the young lady has already passed the 
ordeal of wedlock, An explosion and explanations 
take place. Colonel Dermont’s party return to 
the Mount without a bride ; and, after a few years 
of travel, Alfred Dermont is married to Julia 
Drummond, and the vivacious chronicle closes. 
Our short analysis of “ Young Love” will show 
that we are entitled, as reviewers, to the credit 
(perhaps an uncommon one) of having read the 
work upon which we comment. An excellent 
and simple test of the popularity of a work 
consists in the fact, that the reader who opens its 
pages finds himself constrained to complete the 
perusal, occasionally at the expense of mundane 
engagements or amusements, Let the reader try 
this test upon “ Young Love,” and he will see how 
the charm works. To us, it has proved most potent. 
Many of the incidents in the novel are extravagant 
and objectionable ; most of the characters false and 
artificial; and the portraits are, one and all, 
without exception, caricatures. But the incidengs 
are so well woven together, the characters so 
elaborately illustrated, and the weak points touched 
off with such smart and pleasing satire, as to excite 
constant interest and amusement. And this last 
characteristic we take to be the pervading power 
and charm of Mrs, Trollope’s productions. A 
dear friend who has studied the Philosophy of 
Laughter, and made many wise and merry at his 
illustrations, says, that the disposition to smile 
may always be traced to a feeling of superiority on 
the part of him who smiles. We have said that the 
portraits in “Young Love” are extravagantly drawn ; 
Mrs. Trollope carries the reader triumphantly over 
the ground by a constant flow of satire and 
merriment. If we are right in the application of 
our theory, the point is worth the attention of 























the young novelist, who should at the same time 
bear in mind, that the satire, which is calculated to 
please and benefit his reader, should be free from 
coarseness and ill-nature; and that its effect 
depends chiefly upon the delicacy and propriety of 
the application. 


Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch, that’s scarcely felt or seen. 


We extract a portion of the conversation between 
the fair intriguante and her chaperone, and one of the 
letters in which her plan of operations is detailed. 


“ What is the matter, Amelia?” said Mrs- 
Knight, raising her eyes from her writing-desk; 
where she had been both reading and writing 
letters. ‘ You look as if you had not an hour of 
life left in you,” 

“ Tell me, my dear friend,” said Amelia, her 
eyes closed, and her lips moving, as it seemed, 
with difficulty to give utterance to her words, 
“tell me if you think women do ever actually die 
of fatigue when boys make love to them ?: Because, 
my dear, if such a thing can happen, it certainly 
will happen in my case. You have no idea, Mrs, 
Knight! I give you my honour, that I have no 
power of expressing the complete exhaustion of 
strength and spirits which I feel at this moment.” 

“ At any rate, Amelia, I hopethat anticipated 
disappointment has no share in this depression ?” 
replied her friend. “I tell you fairly, Amelia, 
that I, who am not in love with Lord William 
Hammond, become more and more convinced, as 
I meditate upon all I have heard, and all I have 
seen of him, that unless you can contrive to per- 
suade him that somebody or other, a cousin in 
the Highlands, or in the moon, intends to leave 
you a fortune—unless you can get some such 
notion as this into his head, he never, never, never 
will become your husband.” 

All traces of languor and fatigue vanished from 
the features of Miss Thorwold as she listened to 
this prediction. Nevertheless she remained silent, 
till her friend roused her from the reverie into 
which she appeared to have fallen, by saying, “ I 
presume, by your silence, that you do not agree 
with me, Miss Thorwold ?” 

“ Why alter the usual interpretation given to 
silence?” returned Amelia. “ But there is one 
point, at least, my amiable Mrs. Knight, upon 
which I may have the satisfaction of setting your 
heart at ease. Nothing can be less like doubt or 
vacillation than the resolute adoration of Mr. Al- 
fred Dermont. All the satisfaction which this 
fact can afford to either of us, we may venture to 
enjoy freely. And I have endured it all, during 
I know not how many dreadful hours, with the 
resolution and patience of a martyr! I have en- 
dured it, Mrs. Knight, at your request, and, as I 
hope you remember, upon the faith of a positive 
promise received from you. I shall consider my- 
self exceedingly ill-used, if, instead of performing 
this promise, you take to speculating upon the 
possible result of keeping it.” 

* It is not a practice with me to break my pro- 
mises, Miss Thorwold,” replied her friend, gravely; 
“and you must give me leave to say that, con- 
sidering every thing, it would be much better if 
you were not quite so much disposed to quarrel 
with every thing I say and do. My regard for 
you is very sincere, certainly ; but you tax it se- 
verely, my dear.” 

There was a long letter lying open on Mrs. 
Knight’s writing-desk, the characters of which 
were familiar to the younger lady, and she smiled 
slightly as she permitted her eyes to rest upon it 
for a moment. Mrs. Knight coloured, and fold- 
ing up the despatch, placed it under the lid of the 

It is probable that the two ladies under- 
stood each other sufficiently well without speak- 
ing; for, after a short silence, Mrs. Knight resumed 
the conversation, much as she might have done if 
the interval had been employed in the most candid 
expression of them, 

“ We are both of us always wrong, Amelia,” 
she said, “ when we suffer the little asperities of 
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temper, to which all human beings are liable, to 
disturb the harmony of our intercourse. Every 
body agrees that unreserved confidence is the best, 
and, indeed, the only enduring foundation for real 
friendship ; and it is impossible to deny that there 
is a good deal of that between us. You must per- 
ceive that I take little or no pains to conceal my 
secrets from you, and I have every reason in the 
world to believe that I am as well acquainted with 
your heart as you are with mine. Therefore, my 
dear, we are, and must be friends, unless we are 
very great fools indeed.” 

“ True, perfectly and undeniably true,” returned 
Miss Thorwold; and therefore, without further 
preface, let me ask if you have written the pro- 
mised note to Lord William?” 

“ Had I not so recently deprecated all quarrel- 
ling between us, my dear, I should be tempted to 
scold you for doubting it;” and Mrs. Knight put 
a note into Amelia’s hand as she spoke. 

“ Yes, my dear friend, you have not only kept 
your promise, but have kept it well,” said she, as 
she ran her eye over it; “and I am much obliged 
to you. If this does not bring him to Crosby, I 
am ready to pledge you my promise that I will 
hold myself in readiness to marry Alfred Dermont 
as soon as the settlements can be got ready.” 

“ He has proposed, then?” said Mrs. Knight, 
eagerly. 

“It is my fault and not his, my dear, if the 
words have not yet been spoken,” replied Miss 
Thorwold ; “or rather it was the fault of that little 
idiot, Miss Drummond, who, by the way, is as 
violently in love with him as he is with me. But 
you need not look terrified at that, Mrs. Knight.” 

“ Terrified? No, indeed, I am not terrified. 
That is using a very strong word, Amelia. But, 
do you know, I think her excessively pretty. 
There is something so delicate, so young, so beau- 
tifully innocent about her,” said Mrs, Knight. 

There was some bitterness in the sneer with 
which the beautiful Amelia listened to this, but 
she replied gaily, “ Well, my dear, with all her 
‘ young charms,’ I did not feel afraid of employing 
her to enact the part of duenna to me in the bil- 
liard-room this morning. Much as Mrs. Dermont 
appears to approve her son’s love-making, and 
perfectly clear as it is that she has invited me on 
purpose that I might listen to him, I doubt if she 
would have thought it quite correct for us to walk 
off téte-d-téte to the billiard-room. And he 
thought so too, I presume, for it was he who in- 
vited this pale-faced little miss to accompany us. 
Neither is there any occasion for you to alarm 
yourself on account of your black-eyed beauty’s 
being in love with the youth herself. The only 
effect this can possibly have will be the giving a 
little piquancy to my own affair with him, which 
I suspect it never would have attained without it. 
I do not mean that it was any manceuvring of hers 
which prevented his uttering what it is so evident 
he is dying to say. It was only her presence.” 

“ Then you must take care, Amelia, to give 
him a speedy opportunity when this little girl is 
not present, I really cannot endure Mrs. Dermont 
and Co. many days longer; and whatever may 
happen between Lord William and you to break 
it off afterwards, I must tell you fairly that, for 
your uncle's sake, as well as your own, I do insist 
upon your not leaving the house till you are en- 
gaged to him.” 

“ Very well, ma’am,” replied the young lady 
carelessly, “I have not the least objection; for I 
am quite as much determined for myself as you 
can be for me, that I will not only accept, but ac- 
tually marry this pretty boy, if I can do no better. 
But just permit me, will you, to add one single 
line to your note?” And so saying, Miss Thor- 
wold, who still held the epistle addressed to Lord 
William Hammond in her hand, approached the 
table and took possession of a pen. 

“ Upon my word, Amelia, I think you are ex- 
ceedingly foolish,” said Mrs. Knight, “ Depend 
upon it your volunteering a correspondence with 
his lordship will not answer. I should think you 
knew him better than that.” 
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“I know him perfectly well,” replied the en- 
amoured fair one, persevering in her determin- 
ation, “and will take especial care not to wouad 
his sensitive delicacy. You know the proverb— 
“ One man may steal a horse,” &e.; and be quite 
sure, my dear lady, that one woman may do what 
she likes, and another may not.” 

“ A very dangerous notion, Miss Thorwold, de- 
pend upon it,” replied Mrs. Knight, very gravely. 
* However,” she added, “it matters very little. 


I cannot suppose you mad enough to hesitate | 


about accepting this young man when you have 


once convinced yourself that you can never be | 
So write what you | 


Lady William Hammond. 
like, my dear; you have my free permission.” 
It was with rather a saucy curl of the lip that 


the beauty bowed her acceptance of this gracious | 
license to do, what she would doubtless have done | 
without it; and then, seating herself at the desk, | 
she wrote, in the most delicate characters imagin- | 


able, the following pithy postscript : 
«“ P.S. Do come? It will be so pleasant! 


“ There, Mrs. Knight! You see I have not 


aT | 


been very verbose,” said Amelia, rising, and leav- | 


ing the letter open on the desk. “I give you 
leave to read my sentimental effusion, if you like 


it. And now I must repair my toilet for the lun- | 


cheon-table. 


No carelessness of mine shall injure | 


the effect of my charms, or endanger, in any way, | 


the security of my brilliant pis aller.” 


There were several other letters written at the | 
Mount that morning besides this joint epistle from | 
Mrs. Knight and her beautiful friend to Lord | 


William Hammond ; and for the especial grati- 
fication of my readers, I will take the liberty of 
peeping into the letter-bag before it is sent off to 
the post, for nothing can assist the development 
of character so effectually as the perusal of con- 
fidential epistles. 


“ From Mrs. Knight to the Lord Viscount Ripley.” 
“ My dear Friend, 

“It is not often, you know, that I make any 
attempt to interfere with your pertinacious love 
of London, in season or out of season—nor with 
any other predilection which appears to contribute 
to your happiness. Satisfied that your friendship 
for me stands firm, whether we are together or 
asunder, I have schooled myself to the endurance 
of much longer separations than are agreeable, 
without ever risking a remonstrance that might 
annoy you. I think you must be aware that this 
is my system, and that I have adhered to it 
steadily ; but I must break through it now, and that 
for very important reasons. On the tenth of next 
month I mean to rouse my dormant energies for 
the purpose of giving an entertainment to the 
whole county at once, which I always find to be a 
great economy both of money and trouble. The 


ostensible object of the meeting will be the old | 


fashioned plan of shooting for a silver arrow. One 


must give some reason or other for bringing people | 


together at two o'clock, and making them sit 


down to dinner at four, by means of ealling it | 


breakfast. I dare say that most of the people will 
consider it a great bore, but some will like it; and 
what is more to the purpose, it serves the purpose 
of a ball, and a dozen dinners, all in one. The 
time has been, my dear lord, when you have your- 
self declared that you liked to see me in green 
and silver, with sandals @ la Diane and so forth; 
but | will not be so childish as to fancy any such 
feelings can exist now, Nevertheless, I do very 
earnestly beg you to come to Crosby for this féte. 
Amelia, of course, is here; and I have, at /ast, 
great hopes that I have been able to secure an ex- 
cellent marriage for her. ‘The young man is se- 
veral years (nearly ten, I am afraid) her junior, 
which I certainly feel to be a very great objection, 
for twentv years on the other side is, in my 
opinion, infinitely more suitable in an alliance of 
this nature. But, under the circumstances, my 
dear lord, I need hardly point out the propriety 
of not making any objections on this seore—and 
most happy am I to say that I know of none on 
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any other. Colonel Dermont, of the Mount (one 
of the handsomest places in this county), is a very 


| estimable and respectable person in every way, and 


the young man in question is his only child. The 
property he will inherit is said to be above five 
thousand a year; and his devotion to Amelia, who 
certainly looks handsomer than ever, gives every 


_ reason to hope that the settlements will be more 


in proportion to his fortune than hers, But his 
father, of course, will have a voice on this point, 
which brings me to the strongest reason I have to 
offer for your coming down here. I know, as 
well as you do, my dear friend, that your doing 
any thing for her in the way of giving money 
(excepting just for a few smart dresses) is per- 
feetly out of the question; nor do I believe that 
she expects it. But this may not be equally clear 
to Colonel Dermont, and when the offer has been 


made in form, which we are hourly expecting, he 


| will doubtless think it proper to communicate with 


you. Now it strikes me, that the only means of 


| avoiding such a direct application as must be re- 
plied to by a direct answer, will be your coming 


amongst us in person. And then, you know, no- 
thing can be easier than for you to say, not as a 
matter of business, but as mere affectionate chit- 
chat, that if Amelia marries well, and to your 
satisfaction, you shall ever treat her as your own 
child; and so I dare say you will—for were she 
ten times your child, you could not give her what 
you have not got. Should the colonel desire you 
to specify what you will do for her, I shall recom- 
mend you to reply that it is not your intention to 
do any thing during your life, but that you shall 
take care to do your duty by her in your will. 
What renders your making this effort exceedingly 
desirable, is the disagreeable fact, that Amelia is 
so deeply in debt as to render it probable she will 
be arrested, unless the speedy prospect of a good 
marriage shall set her various creditors at rest, as 
to their doubts of obtaining payment. The office 
you have assigned to me, my dearest lord, is no 
sinecure, As the only child of your only brother, 
an orphan as lovely in person as she is near to you 
in blood, could not, as we both well know, be per- 
mitted to fall into such difficulties as must end by 
‘er becoming the inmate of a prison, without 
drawing upon you such a degree of censure as I 
could not endure to listen to. This, and this 
only, could induce me to disturb the tranquillity 
of my existence, by keeping with me one of the 
most headstrong and violent-tempered young wo- 
men that ever lived. She torments me even now 
— pressed as she is by the constant horror of this 
threatened arrest — she torments me even now, 
with capricious vagaries about the young man, 
who, by the way, is a perfect Apollo in beauty ; 
but he is too youthful, it seems, for ber taste. 
That, as a matter of taste, she is right, I do not 
pretend to deny; but I am sorry to say, that 
Amelia Thorwold is no longer in a position to 
listen to its suggestions. She has however, at 
length, promised to be reasonable ; and if you will 
come among us, my dear friend, at this critical 
moment, I have no doubt that all will end well. 
The young lady, I lament to say, does not stand 
in any great awe of me, and not unfrequently gives 
me to understand, that she suspects I may have 
been conscious of some of the weaknesses of hu- 
manity as well as herself; but surely, my friend, 
the cases are rather different. An attachment, of 
which none can know the devotion except she who 
has felt it, may have led to the demonstration of 
some weakness of character under circumstances 
by which « cruel fate had rendered life too bitter 
to endure without it. But no one ean say that I 
ever ran in debt. All this, however, is useless. 
it would certainly be a great consolation and re- 
lief to have an hour or two of unreserved conver- 


‘sation with the dearest friend I have; and, for the 


present, I keep up my spirits by the hope of ob- 
taining it. Farewell ! 
“ Yours, more than her own, 
“Crana Kuicnr.” 
Thus much for Mra Trollope and her picture 
of Young Love. 
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THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
The Court Partial—A Tale of Military Life. 
Newby, Mortimer Street. 

Books illustrative of military adventures have, 
of late, become as common as publications upon 
any other subject; and it is, therefore, necessary 
that a military book should be good to command 
attention. The ground has already been “well 
broken” (to use a military term) by such 
popular men as Mr. Maxwell in his “ Stories of 
Waterloo,” and other productions of more recent 
date from his prolific and graphic pen; to say 
nothing of the numerous histories of the exploits 
of our army, from the momentous days of 
Napoleon down to the late Affghanistan cam- 
paign. We have Napier, for instance, on the 
Peninsular war, and various other works, devoid 
of any intermixture of fiction, whose claims to 
attention cannot be easily removed by a novel, 


albeit many of its features may be founded on 
fact. Let us either have all fact, or ail fiction. 
It is only in the hands of such gifted men as Sir 
Walter Scott, James, or Ainsworth, that a com- 
bination of the two can be interwoven with the 
hand of a master. And here let us tender a word 
of advice to many novel writers who are in need 
of a guide, which is, to write for the public taste 
more than for the fashionable reader. There 
scarcely ever yet was penned a novel pourtraying 
a parcel of trash called “ high life,” that found its 
way into more than half the libraries in England; 
whereas, if a work, sterling in itself, and embracing 
real life, such as the productions of Dickens, will 
be eagerly sought after and generally received. 
In what way, we ask, does an amalgamation of 
fact and fiction forward the intentions of all 
literary efforts, if it be not accompanied by some 
salient point or which the whole tale may turn 
with advantage both to reader and author? 
These are not times for rose-water poetry, or 
delicately fingered crow-quill prose. The matter 
must be tangible and solid —forcible and in- 
structive—free from the cant of fashion and the 
conventional nonsense of high life. If we turn to 
the historical novels of Mr. James, for instance, 
we find his characters and language replete with 
interest and richness; the interest being forced 
upon us by the method with which the subject 
is handled, while we are, moreover, impressed 
with the richness of language, and by the taste 
and judgment which command *:, Mr. James 
is happy in his choice of subject. He does not 
take hold of a bare remnant of history on which 
to build a novel, but that history is in itself so 
fraught with thought and action, that it cannot 
fail to please in almost any shape. It is as much 
the happiness in the choice of subject which com- 
mands success, as it is the method of handling it. 

To return, however, to “the Court Partial,” we 
would premise that, although the title-page informs 
us it existed in eighteen hundred and some- 
thing, it might apply equally well to any other 
date the author might have been pleased to deno- 
minate. All courts have been partial, but the 
“Court Partial” before us, however, is not a royal 
court but a military one ; and opens with the cha- 
racter of Horace Rawdon, the son of an English 
bayonet, who is in love with the daughter of the 
Dowager Lady Carlton; and on bis return from 
college he meets her at a ball, but finds she is en- 
gaged to one Sir Edward Brook, because he is a 
man of family and fortune, and the old dowager 





insists on her giving up Horace Rawdon! She 
does so, and subsequently marries Sir Edward 
Brook. Of course she makes a bad and indifferent 
wife, and regrets her behaviour to Horace Rawdon. 
Later, she turns out a gambler; and a Lord 
Wyville, who is forbidden the house by Sir Edward 
Brook, offers to relieve her from her pecuniary 
embarrassments, and declares his love for her, and 
she eventually is persuaded to elope with him. 
Here is morality to begin with !— Horace has 
long since left the neighbourhood, and he goes 
abroad with a friend of his, who accompanies him 
from college, and both proceed to join a regiment 
of Light Dragoons at Cawnpore. The friend of 


Horace Rawdon, named Roehampton, previously 
to leaving, becomes enamoured of one of the sisters 
of Horace, and not long after marries her. 

Horace has already joined the ship at Ports- 
mouth, and Roehampton afterwards goes on board 


in company with a Major Rostrevor and his wife 
and daughter. On the voyage Horaee falls over- 
board, and is saved by the major, who jumps over 
after him, which is attributed to his little daughter, 


then only six years old, and who suggests that her 


father is a good swimmer. They afterwards cross 
the line, of which ceremony the author gives the 
following description :— 


CROSSING THE LINE. 


We have been frequently becalmed lately, whieh 
is, I suppose, usually the case near the line; 
we crossed it yesterday. You would have 
been much amused at the whole scene, although 
there was at one time considerable fear of an up- 
roar, one of the cadets declaring that he would 
not allow himself to be shaved; he actually locked 
himself up in his cabin, and announeed his reso- 
lution to shoot the first person who offered to 
approach him; however, the captain soon settled 
the affair, by placing a sentry at his door, and de- 
siring that he should remain unmolested —so he 
gained nothing but the ridicule of every one on 
board. 

The ceremony begins on the previous night b 
a boat being put off, from which a noise isyheard, 
as at a distance, asking the name of the vessel, 
captain, and so on from his watery majesty, Nep- 
tune; which being answered in the courteous 
style due to a sovereign, the captain invites him 
to honour the ship with a visit on the ensuing 
day. 

A tar-barrel with a lighted candle stuck in ‘it 
is then lowered, and is whirled along the watery 
waste. This is intended for Neptune's boat, and 
as it recedes from ‘ight looks extremely well. 

The next day Neptune and Amphitrite came on 
board, attended by their hopeful son, and various 
sea monsters. ‘They really, with their suite, made 
a very respectable appearance. 

Every one who had not already erossed the line 
was called on to submit to the operation of 
shaving, which is certainly performed rather 
roughly —a piece of rusty iron serving instead of 
a razor, and tar doing duty for soap. Discipline 
was for the time forgotten — nothing but fun to 
be seen or heard any where. At length all was 
once more restored to cleanliness and order, and 
the quarter deck resumed its exclusive privileges. 
One of the lady passengers caused as much met- 
riment as any one else, by her extravagant anxiety 
to “see the line!” She repeated her request so 
often, that the captain, who likes a joke well, pro- 
mised to gratify her curiosity. Accordingly he 
handed her the telescope, and she declared she saw 
the equator quite distinctly ! 

The eaptain confessed privately that he. had 
been willing to see how far credulity would lead 
a person, and that he had therefore placed a fine 
thread between the lenses of theglass. Of course 
the victim is dubbed for life-——“ The lady who has 
seen the line.” 









Various incidents, of very minor importance, 
and related in a still more uninteresting way, occur 
in India. Without wading through the tedious- 
ness of many pages, we may observe that Major 
Rostrevor leaves India with his daughter, in ill 
health, leaving Horace as her guardian, exacting a 
promise that he will attend to her education. 
Rostrevor goes to Devonshire, and dies. In the 
course of passing events, Horace, who is in the 
same regiment at Calcutta as Lord Wyville, 
quarrels, and sends his lordship a letter, not ex- 
actly according to etiquette, because Horace was 
denied his house. Horace (Captain) Rawdon is 
cashiered. He afterwards drives to the residence 
of a Mr. Sullivan, a friend of the late Rostrevor, 


where Adelaide the daughter is staying. Here 
Horace and his ward again meet, and the following 
dialogue ensues, after he has approached and 


touched her hand ;: — 


She started, and exclaimed, “ You, dear Ho- 
race !” 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips. 
“ Bless you, Adelaide, for that word!” then 
paused, and was some moments unable to sum- 
mon resolution to speak again. At length he 
said, “ Do you know, Adelaide, that all is lost!” 

«“ Except honour!” she replied; “ but that is 
unsullied.” 

“ Unsullied !” he repeated bitterly. “Do you 
know the decision of the Court-Martial }” 

“ Covat-Partiat rather!” interrupted she. 
“ No one can consider it as any thing else.” 

“ No, not so!” said Horace, with a heavy sigh. 
*¢ T must own that I have been guilty of a serious 
breach of military law, although my error pro- 
ceeded from too great an anxiety for my military 
reputation. Still, it is difficult to acquiesce in 
the justice of such a sentence.” 

“ The world will not acquiesce“in it,” exclaimed 
Adelaide indignantly; “ your character never 
stood more higli in the estimation of all whose 
opinion is valuable.” 

She spoke with animation, but Horace started 
when he saw how pale and haggard she appeared. 
He led her to a seat, and, for some time, neither 
of them spoke. 

Absorbed in agonising reflections on the ruin 
that overwhelmed him, Horace buried his face in 
his hands, to hide his emotion. 

Adelaide, no less affected, averted her head to 
conceal her tears. At length she said, “ Horace ! 
I had hoped you would have borne this better.” 

*“ Pardon me this selfish sorrow, dear one,” he 
replied, in broken accents ; “ it is the last you shall 
witness; but this has been a heavy trial; and my 
father — my mother —how will they endure to 
hear of my disgrace.” 

“ Oh, do not use that word!” exclaimed Ade- 
laide ; “ do not think of yourself as no one else can 
ever think of you.” 

“ Adelaide,” he interrupted in a firmer voice, 
evading the subject of his wrongs which he felt 
excited a tenderness in her manner that unnerved 
him; “I have still one great anxiety, and it is 
only in your power to relieve me from it. I must 
immediately return to England ; but, before I go, 
I do wish that if yow entertain a preference for any 
one of your admirers, you would relieve my mind 
from a great weight by allowing me to witness 
your marriage.” 

Adelaide burst into tears. He was grieved at 

ing distressed her, agitated by his own feeling 

the subject, and yet resolved to sacrifice his 
own Wishes for her welfare: he threw his arm 
round her slender form and drew her closer to 
him: then, although with hesitation, continued 
the subject, “1 speak of this particularly now, 
because Mr, -—— entreated me to use my ‘in- 
fluence with a induce you to favour his suit.” 
: Adelaide back indignantly, her tears were 
ae dried, atid she exclaimed haughtily, « I 
do you spare me at present all this 
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useless* annoyance. How can you suppose I 
would marry a nian whom I could never love nor 
honour! I never will accept one who would not 
deserve all the affection I could bestow, and all the 
obedience a wife is bound to pay.” 

This partly explains the denouement of the 
novel. A few more meagre pages, however, place 
us in possession of the result of this over-charged 
tale, which is, that Adelaide Rostrever and 
Horace Rawdon are united. There are other 
subordinate characters in the book, brought into 
requisition for the purpose of placing the hero 
and heroine in more glowing colours; but the 
novel altogether is evidently intended to produce 
an effect, which thé over-eagerness of the writer’s 
theatrical pencilling has failed to impart. One 
would almost imagine Monk Lewis had started 
from his grave, and given the author some of his 
revolting hints. 

We repeat, that if an author wishes to become a 
popular writer, he must make choice of subjects of 
more stirring interest, and handle them in a more 
artistical manner. If he will write a novel, that 
novel must contain incidents that will strike the 
reader as vivid realities, not giving time for a 
variety of surmises as to this or that result. A 
good novel, should be a chain, from link to link, of 
which one may pass without losing his feet ; but 
when an incomplete plot, or a volume without 
any distinct thread of action about it, is manufac- 
tured for the mere purpose of making up a book ; 
and where the giddiness, the demoralisation, 
and the workings of self-interest, too frequently so 
active in high life, are thrust forward as the 
main features, we can give no other than an 
opinion condemnatory of all such portraitures of 
human life. Let authors rather eschew such ma- 
terials for the foreground of their pictures, and 
like Scott, if they choose fiction for the display of 
abilities, let their pages be devoid of those bad 
points which the influence of birth, and the more 
immediate influence of money, too generally affix 
to their possessors. 


ee ——— 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Ara late meeting of the Ashmolean Society, Dr. 
Buckland gave a detailed account of the remains 
of many Roman buildings, discovered recently by 
Mr. Medhurst, near Weymouth. The neighbour- 
hood abounds with vestiges of Roman occupation. 
The large military station and Roman walls, 
Roman camp, and amphitheatre, at Dorchester, 


Maiden Castle, are well known. The situation of 
Weymouth Bay and Weymouth Harbour, close 
to the sheltered road of the Isle of Portland 
( Vindelis), and the distance of Dorchester from 
any other port, must have rendered Weymouth a 
most convenient and necessary naval station during 
the residence of the Romans in Dorsetshire, The 
nearest rising grounds oa the north-west and 
north-east of Weymouth are strewed with frag- 
ments of Roman buildings, tesserae, bricks, pot- 
tery, and tiles, and small Roman copper coins. A 
large handsome Roman pavement was laid open, 
and covered up again by King George III.; and 
Mr. Medhurst has recently discovered the found- 
ations of several villas, of a Roman temple, and of 
a Roman road. Dr. Buckland supposes these 
villas to have been occupied by the families of 
Roman officers or civilians connected with their 
great military establishment at Dorchester. The 
most remarkable discoveries made by Mr. Med- 
hurst in 1843, and visited in October last by Dr. 
Buckland and Mr. Conybeare, were the found- 
ations of a temple on the summit of Jordan Hill, 
and of a villa, a quarter of a mile distant, in’ 


onmnenaetniinendl 


meadow between this hill and the village of 
Preston. 
The temple appears to have consisted of a celia 


: 
| 


twenty-four feet square, surrounded by a peristyle, _ 


the walls of which enclosed an area one h 

and ten feet square. In the earth which oceupies 
this peristyle, Mr. Medburst found more than four 
sacks of bones, and many horns (chiefly of young 
bulls), also many Roman coins, of 
Roman pottery, cement, &c. Near the centre of 


the south wall were the foundations of steps, indi- | 


eating the ascent to the door of entrance, and four 
feet in advance of this wall are the foundations of 
four small columns. A layer of cement, which 
probably supported a pavement that has been re- 
moved, occupies the interval between these pillars 
and the foundation of the south front wall. 
Within the temple, in the south corner, was a dry 
well, fourteen feet deep, that had been filled in a 
very curious and unexampled manner. It was 
daubed all round with a lining or geting of 
clay, in whieh were set edgewise (like Duteh tiles 
round a fireplace) a layer of old stone tiles, which, 
from their peg-holes, appear to have been used or 
prepared for use on roofs of houses; at the bot- 
tom of the well, on a substratum of clay, was a 
kind of cist formed by two oblong stones, and in 


this cist were two small Roman urns, a broad iron | | 
sword twenty-one inches long, an iron spear-head, | 


an iron knife and steel-yard, two long irons re- 
sembling tools used by turners, an iron crook, an 
iron handle of a bucket, &c. but no bones. Next 
above this cist was a stratum of thick stone tiles, 


like those which lined the well, and upon it a bed 


of ashes and charcoal; above these ashes was a | 


double layer of stone tiles arranged in pairs, and 
between each pair was the skeleton of one bird, 
with one small Roman coin; above the upper tier 


of tiles was another tier of ashes. Similar beds of j) 
ashes alternating with double tiers of tiles (each | 
pair of which enclosed the skeleton of one bird |}, 


and one copper coin) were repeated sixteen times 


between the top and bottom of the well; and | 


halfway down was a cist containing an iron sword 


and spear-head, and urns like those in the cist at | 


the bottom of the well. The birds were, the raven, 


crow, buzzard, and starling ; there were also bones ||) 


of a hare. 
Dr. Buckland conjectures that this building 


may have been a temple of A°sculapius, which re- | 


ceived the votive offerings of the Roman families 
and invalids who visited Weymouth for sea- 
bathing and for health; the bones of young bulls 
found in the peristyle being those of the victims 
offered in ordinary sacrifice, while the smaller 


birds, whose bones are found so remarkably ar- | 


ranged in the well, may have been the votive 
offerings presented by those who received their 
cure from sea-air and sea-bathing, and possibly 


from the mineral waters of Radipole and Notting- |}, 
ton, all in the salubrious vicinity of a temple, which || 
contiguous to the gigantic British Triple Camp of | there is such professional reason for supposing to | 


have been dedicated to A’sculapius. 
Dr. Buckland then described the remains of a 
villa in a meadow between Jordan Hill and the 


| village of Preston, and exhibited specimens of 


| 
| 


| tiles, both stone and brick, and various bones, and 


the claw of an eagle, found in the ruins of this 
villa. In some fields, also, near Radipole, on the 


north-west of Weymouth, Mr. Medhurst has dis- | 
covered Roman urns and human bones, and con- | 


jectures the spot in which he found them to have 
been used as a cem . The contiguous fields 
are covered with of Roman bricks, 
tery, and copper coins, “One gold coin of 
stantine, discovered here some time ago, is in the 
possession of Mr. G. Frampton. 

Mr. Duncan expressed his approbation of t 
supposition, that the remains of the large building 
are those of a temple of A’sculapius; but he was 
unable to account for the pieces of money found 
with the skeletons of the birds, &c. 

Dr. Buckland made some other remarks in sup- 
port of his hypothesis, and then noticed the opening, 
a few years ago, of a Celtic barrow, near Dorchester, 
containing a human skeleton, within tke ribs of 
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which, in the region of the stomach, some seeds of 
the wild raspberry were found; these, on being 
planted by Dr. Lindley, had not lost their powers 
of vegetation. 

Dr. Daubeny mentioned that a plant from one 
of these seeds is now growing in the Botanic Gar- 
den, Oxford. 

The President of Trinity noted the fact, that 
Meleombe, though commonly said not to be men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, is recorded as “ Terra 
Regis.” 

‘The Master of University directed the attention 
of members of the society to the very interesting 
remains of Roman works and fortifications with 
which the neighbourhood abounds. An examina- 
tion would well repay those who might have the 
opportunity of visiting that part of Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Walker then briefly explained and ex- 
hibited the remarkable fact recently made known 
by Mr. Marrian of Birmingham, with regard to 
the sound produced in long bars of iron when 
placed within a helix, through which a galvanic 
current is passed. The sound, when the current 
was interrupted, was distinctly audible. 

The Society was then adjourned until Monday, 
when Dr. Buckland will offer further illustra- 
tions of the history of the birds’ bones buried in 
the temple, and describe the opening of some se- 
pulehral barrows in two Saxon cemeteries, opened 
near Canterbury in September last. 


— 


THEATRES. 

Haymarxer Tuearar. — Mr. Bourcicault’s new 
comedy, entitled Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
was produced here on Monday night. The plot 
is too multiplex and intricate to attempt any 
elaborate analysis. Every scene contains some 
unexpected turn, ingeniously enough contrived, 
but of a class belonging rather to farce than to 
comedy, Littleton Coke is a young lawyer of good 
patrimony, who has thoughtlessly and extrava- 
gantly squandered his estate, which has passed, 
under mortgage, into the hands of his brother 
Tom, a Yorkshire gentleman of simple manners, 
but of sterling integrity. Disunion has been the 
consequence of this opposition of character; the 
sense of obligation chafing the temper of the 
scapegrace lawyer, and rendering him impervious 
to any impressions of fraternal kindness. Haunted 
by the fear of bailiffs, Littleton takes refuge in the 
Earl of Pompion's house, to which he has been 
introduced by his friend Lord Charles Roebuck, 
the son of the earl, a well-meaning individual, 
who has just returned from the Continent. At 
this crisis Tom, having become a member of par- 
liament, arrives in town, accompanied by Jesse 
Rural, a venerable country clergyman, the quin- 
tessence of simple-heartedness, who hopes to re- 
concile the two brothers — years before his pupils 
and playthings. The brothers meet at the earl's 
house, where Tom has been invited, in order that 
he may, by diplomatic civilities, become a political 
adherent. Lord Charles has been destined by his 
father to marry a volatile widow with five thou- 
sand a year, Lady Alice Hawthorn ; but, as a matter 
of theatrical course, the youth has chosen for 
himself, and he is at the moment deeply ena- 
moured of Miss Rocket, the daughter of a testy 
East Indian colonel, who, being of opposite po- 
lities to the earl, is not likely to be received with 
open arms, Lord Charles proposes to transfer 
Lady Alice to his friend Littleton, a scheme the 
latter admires vastly, seeing the stout banker's 
account in the back ground; but he is really 
captivated by the lady when he sees her, and she 
with him. Tom, too, is smitten with the lively, 
free-spoken widow ; and fancying that he finds 
some symptoms of return, in the fulness of his 
happiness offers his estranged hand to his brother, 
but from which, in continued pride, and the irri- 
tation of a newly-awakened jealousy, the latter 
indignantly recoils. At this point the old curate 
becomes an active agent in perplexing and en- 
tangling the plot; and the three remaining acts 
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are taken up with the difficulties and cross-pur- 
poses which the good man’s guileless but unlucky 
interferences give rise to. Actuated by the kindest 
of impulses he commits a world of mischief. He 
whispers here and he whispers there; he fancies 
that he is in every body's secret; he sees nothing 
that he does not misunderstand ; and having found 
out at last that he has only injured and perplexed 
those he strove to serve, the old man, distressed 
and mystified, bursts into a childish paroxysm of 
tears, and is only pacified by the caresses and for- 
giveness of the young people. It is useless to 
narrate the incidents of these three busy acts — 
how Littleton’s servant becomes an electioneering 
agent; how Lord Charles puts on a jockey's suit 
to drive Miss Rocket down to the village of Close- 
borough; how his friend Littleton costumes in 
like manner; how they have, unknowingly, ex- 
changed ladies; how a peccadillo of the Earl is 
turned against him, and other matters of cognate 
contrivance. It is sufficient to say that the fogs 
of confusion, occasioned by the old pastor, are 
finally blown away. Tom, who has been of se- 
condary importance in the business, here comes 
out again. He still believes that Alice is favour- 
able to him. In a manly address he offers her 
his hand, which she is compelled to refuse in 
favour of his brother. Almost staggered with 
the blow, he summons up resolution to surrender 
the mortgages to his spendthrift relative, which 
he does in an extremely pathetic and touching in- 
terview. Littleton, who is quite unworthy of the 
rewards which befall him, is overcome with the 
generosity of his brother, crushes resentment 
because it is now inconvenient, and is heartily 
reconciled. A short “tag,” addressed to the 
audience by the pastor, suggesting the necessity 
of confiding the care of “young hearts” to the 
experience of “old heads,” improve a few mo- 
ments before the fall of the curtain. 

There is considerable advance for the better in 
the tone of this comedy. Universal heartlessness 
does not prevail in it as in the author's former 
works; for here and there glimpses of feeling break 
out in vindication of humanity, even when encom- 
passed with conventionalisms and necessities. It 
would be impossible to find a comedy written by 
Mr. Bourcicault thoroughly free from the instiga- 
tions of the mocking devil, which lifts the veil off 
society only to bare its features of dishonesty, and 
discover its moral turpitude. He is a satirist, and 
revels in picturing the mere creature of the world 
—the daily hypocrite—the despiser of virtue— 
the habitual practiser of vice. This vein is per- 
ceptibie in his new comedy, but luckily it is 
subordinate. The old pastor is a redeeming point. 
His fond amiability, his simple anxieties, and his 
warm fatherly affection are pleasurable attributes 
to witness. Farren played this character ad- 
mirably. Dressed in a long slouching suit of 
black, with a stooping infirm gait, and wearing a 
general air of slovenliness, he presented a com- 
plete picture of the unsophisticated village clergy- 
man. Nothing could exceed the niceties of the 
delineation, The old man's confidence in his fa- 
vourite pupil's goodness, his infant-like joy and 
chuckling complacency when he fancied he had 
penetrated the double set of love-secrets, his per- 
plexity and blubbering bewilderments when he 
finds he has been a marplot and an inconvenience, 
were fine masterpieces of art. The brothers were 
played by Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. Webster ; 
the former the mean, inconsiderate imitator of 
fashionable follies—the latter the prudent, inflex- 
ible country gentleman. Mr. Webster was ex- 
tremely effective in the last scene, when struggling 
with himself to restore the undeserving Littleton 
to credit and respectability. His pathos was 
natural and unforced, and it could not be listened 
to unmoved. Colonel Rocket, the father of Miss 
Rocket, is a bustling appendage to every scene, 
although he has but little to do with the current 
of the business, Strickland made an amusing 
character of this—an old disciplinarian, who has 
brought his child up in domestic military rule ; 
and although hot, impetuous, and self-willed, is, 






















































on the sly, susceptible and indulgent. Lord 
Charles was played by Mr. Holl, who was most at 
home when he put on the groom's livery; and 
Buckstone, as Bob, the lawyer's servant, was the 
incarnation of impertinence and cockney vulgarity. 
When turned into the tricking agent, his cool 


effrontery was irresistibly diverting. The Earl of 


Pompion, a portrait of aristocratic indifference and 
meanness, was sustained by Mr. Tilbury, lacking, 
however, the necessary air of breeding and repose. 
Lady Alice Hawthorn promised in the early scenes 
to be a second version of Lady Diana Spanker, her 
volubility and gaiety being much of that shrewd, 
saucy complexion, but her forward and fashionable 
recklessness soon dwindled into ordinary stage 
channels, and in the fourth and fifth acts she 
became of no more distinctiveness than her friend 
Miss Rocket, Madame Vestris, however, played 
with much animation; and she was agreeably 
seconded by Miss Julia Bennett, who, we believe, 
had the character bestowed upon her originally 
intended for Mrs. Nisbett. The Countess of Pom- 
pion, a languid and heartless lady of fashion, was 
characteristically personated by Mrs. W. Clifford, 
who carried and caressed her lap-dog, and minced 
her phrases of polite selfishness, as if she had in- 
dulged in these ennobling practices all her life. 
The comedy is put splendidly upon the stage. 
The suite of drawing-rooms in Lord Pompion's 
house, with their fauteuils, ottomans, and card 
tables, is a costly furniture scene. “ Ghuznee 
Lodge” has also been prepared with a similar 
reference to completeness: the windows open 
upon plegsure-grounds, and the actors tread on 
green sward and gravel pathways. Nothing, in 
short, has been spared in the way of scenic em- 
bellishment. 


EE — 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW 
WORKS. 


ON EXHILARATION, 


From the most remote period, and through 
all ages, we trace the custom of exhilarating. 
It has the sanction of Scripture, the authority 
of profane history, and the consent of reason. 
it made a part of Hebrew dietics, was always 
involved in Jewish polity, and was conformed 
to in the life of our Lord and his disciples, 
and will be renewed in his kingdom when he 
cometh in power, for he teacheth us that he will 
again drink wine in his father’s kingdom, Neither 
health, society, nor individual happiness can go on 
without it; it therefore claims a due and cautious 
consideration, commensurate with its importance. 
To exhilarate signifies to bring out the mirth, or 
make cheerful, to gladden or enliven. The natural 
means of doing this is by wine. When this cus- 
tom ceaseth, or when it cannot be rationally in- 
dulged in by the whole people, it is considered by 
the prophets as a consequence of bad governmenx, 
and proof that the laws covenanted upon as a 
means of receiving and securing blessings (gifts) 
are broken by the rulers and great body of the 
people. In the plainest possible terms, Isaiah lays 
down this position, chapter xxiv.—“ Because they 
have transgressed the laws, changed the ordinance, 
broken the everlasting covenant, therefore bath 
the curse devoured the earth, and they that dwell 
therein are desolate ; therefore the inhabitants of 
the earth are burned (inflamed), and few men left, 
The new wine mourneth, the vine languisheth, all 
the merry-hearted do sigh. The mirth of tabrets 
ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endeth, the 


joy of the harp ceaseth, They shall not drink 


wine with a song.” Again, he thus laments, “A 
erying for wine in the streets; all joy is darkened; 
the mirth of the land is gone.” 
held its character among these people as an ex- 
hilarant; it was cultivated to enliven and rejoice, 
and not grown with the view of being cénsumed 
as a mere fruit. In that beautiful fable of Jotham 
(the first fable on record), the qualities of the trees 
are strictly adhered to; and while they are made 
to glory in their natural and proper use, the vine 


Wine always 
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is said to answer, “ Shall I leave my wine, which 
cheereth the heart of God and man?” But it is, 
I believe, in no instance spoken of as food. 

The abuse of wine is rare in the countries where 
it is grown, and the abuse of those fermented 
liquors, which are its natural substitutes in cli- 
mates not congenial to the grape, was equally rare 
before the 14th or 15th century. The folly of 
intoxicating instead of exhilarating is at once seen 
by comparison of the terms, “ to intoxicate ” mean- 
ing literally to empoison. As we proceed, we shall 
perceive how habits of empoisoning supplanted 
the habits of mirth-making or exhilarating, and 
we shall prepare our minds for a decision in favour 
of the godly habit of being merry, to the extinction 
| of the degrading delusion of getting drunk. As 
the nutritious and sustaining matters of food may 
sometimes be abused or misapplied, so the cheering 
and exhilarating wine may inadvertently have its 
powerful qualities misused. Such abuse, however, 
like the abuse of food, will generally correct itself 
in some salutary sickness, purging, or other in- 
telligible hint, too plain to be mistaken, and too 
painful not to deter from repetition. But habits 
of intoxicating are more insidious, more serpent- 
like and insinuating ; they glide in with the flat- 
tery of hell, saying, Be wise, and take this; Be 
free, and take that; thus leading a man to sub- 
stitute experiment for precept, and beguiling him 
in the delusions of false knowledge, until his eyes 
are opened in the conviction that his health, 
strength, sweetness, beauty, and intellect are 
destroyed, — Parry on Diet. 

— Se - a 


THE EVIL EFFECTS OF TIGHT LACING. 
BY H, WHITFELD, ESQ., M.R.C.S. 

ALtow me to call the attention of your readers to 
the enormous evil resulting from the use of stays, 
‘These instruments of torture inflict on the fair sex a 
great degree of suffering, and tend, moreover, to 
deteriorate the human race. The chest is the seat of 
organs whose functions are necessary to life, viz. re- 
spiration and sanguification. For the due per- 
formance of these functions, it is essential that the 
chest be of full dimensions, and free in its motion. 

By actual measurement, the waist of well 
formed women, of the average height, varies in 
circumference from twenty-seven to twenty-nine 
inches; and there is scarcely any difference in its 
proportional size between male and female. But 
such is the power of fashion, that the waist is 
seldom permitted to expand to the dimensions of 
twenty-five inches; the majority are within 
twenty-four; thousands are compressed to twenty- 
two; and some even to less than twenty inches; 
and by the aid of wood, whale-bone, and steel, 
the capacity of the chest is very often reduced to 
less than one half. ‘The penalties attending this 
infringement of the organic Jaw are as follows : — 
shortness of breath*; palpitation and oppression 
of the heart; cough, and pain in the side; head- 
ache, with a feeling of weight at the vertex; neu- 
ralgia of the face, and eruptions; cedema of the 
ancles; dyspepsia, and chlorosis. The tem- 
perature of the body partakes of the extremes ; 

there is generally a chilliness of the whole sur- 
| face; the viscera of the pelvis are liable to de- 
fangement; and, in married women especially, 
prolapsus uteri occurs. The lateral curvature of 
the spine is a consequence, not uncommon, of this 
pernicious practice. 

* The frequency of this deviation in females has 
beeh attributed to their sedentary habits, but 
without sufficient grounds. It is well known 
t usands of females in Switzerland, and even 
in own country, who are occupied during the 
whole day in a sitting posture, but who wear no 
stays, femain free from this deformity. But this 
18 not the worst effect of tight-lacing : thousands 
of victims are annually doomed to the tyranny of 
this fashion, ere they have yet passed the first 











* An anecdote of a Scotch perelologiet, some twenty years 


ago, had almost put an end to ¢ ght-lacing, from its placing, 
in av Print of view, two of its most dreaded 


the maul paid he, quaintly, “ stinks the 
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years of womanhood. What is the cause of so 
frightful a waste of life? Simply the opposition 
between the laws of nature and the laws of society ; 
the former are disregarded, while the latter are 
submitted to without a murmur, It is mere 
empiricism to "prescribe quinine or iron, wine or 
porter, to relieve a general debility, with shortness 
of breath, palpitation of heart, and faintness, when 
the lungs are denied their fair play. It is scarcely 
necessary to detail cases, in illustration of that 
which is so self-evident ; but a short account of 
four may not be altogether useless, 

C. R., wt. 23, consulted me in June, 1843. 
Had not been well for more than two years, and 
had been under medical treatment for fifteen 
months; her figure and countenance indicated her 
sufferings. The symptoms were shortness of 
breath, distress in the region of the heart, cough, 
indigestion, great debility, cold perspirations, with 
a chilliness of the whole frame, and disturbed 
sleep ; in addition to which she had not spoken 
beyond a whisper for nine months. She was 
naturally a tall and well made women, and her 
waist should have been twenty-eight and a half 
inches in circumference, but was reduced to 
twenty-three inches, though not, as she assured 
me, “ tight-laced.” She was directed to enlarge 
her stays and dress as much as two inches, and 
after a fortnight one inch more, and to abolish the 
busk as quickly as possible. She recovered her 
voice in five weeks, and in three months she was 
restored to good health: no medicine was pre- 
scribed ! 

Mrs. B., xt. 30, naturally healthy and of good 
figure, has not been well for three years; is now 
much reduced in flesh and strength; has had a 
troublesome cough for many months; the appe- 
tite is small, and digestion weak; and she suffers 
much from palpitation of heart and pain in the side. 
Has been five weeks in the country without bene- 
fit. The chest was compressed to the extent of 
two-fifths of its natural capacity. The treatment 
was similar to the first case. She steadily pro- 
gressed towards recovery from this period, and in 
a few months her health was restored. 

A young lady, xt. 16, had a slight lateral cur- 
vature of the spine, accompanied with debility 
and general ill health ; her stays were of the same 
dimensions as when they were first worn at seven 
years of age. She was directed to throw aside 
the stays, and to substitute flannel and other 
warm loose clothing; to take moderate exercise 
in the open air, and to divide the fatigues of the 
day by lying down for a couple of hours on a 
hard mattrass. Her general health soon im- 
proved, and in five months the deformity was 
removed, 

Mrs. B., wt. 44, has been suffering much for 
four months with prolapsus uteri; she was 
naturally of a stout, robust make, but had at- 
tempted to model herself in accordance with the 
laws of society. She was directed to enlarge her 
stays aad dress as much as three inches, and to 
remove the whale-bone, and to lie down for three 
hours during the day. Her improvement was 
immediate, and she was quite well in six weeks. 

The simplicity of treatment is the chief point 
of interest in these cases. 

The want of due expansion of the chest in 
young persons, at a period when every other 
portion of the body is increasing in dimensions, 
must be attended with serious consequences. 
The organs of women cannot be duly developed, 
if the organs within the chest are circumscribed 
within the proportions of infancy. As it is 
ordained’ that punishment shall not always im- 
mediately follow the transgression, but often after 
an interval of years, so many having hitherto 
escaped, and being ignorant of natural philosophy, 
will oppose these views, and comfort themselves 
with the idea that they shall pursue the same 
course with impunity. This idea is, however, 
erroneous, and has often led to fatal consequences. 
For Mr. G. Combe truly remarks, that “ Nature 
may be said to allow us to run an account current 
with her, in which many small transgressions 





.a similar object in view. 
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seem at the time to be followed by no penalty, 
when, in fact, they are all charged to the debit side 
of the account, and after the lapse of years are 
summed up and closed with a fearful balance 
against the transgressor.” Lord Bacon observes, 
“ that it is not so safe to say, I find no offence of 
this, therefore I may use it ; for the strength of 
nature in youth passeth over many excesses, which 
are owing a man till his age.” The fondled 
animal on the hearth-rug can trace effects to 
their cause, so long as they are immediate, and in 
its wisdom avoids the heated embers. But more 
than this is expected from rational beings, 


— Medical Times. 
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THE MOORS OF ALGIERS. 

Tue men are of middling stature, with black 
hair, sun-burnt complexions, and full faces. Their 
features are not so strongly marked as those of 
the Arabs and Kabyles, and their figures are not so 
well formed. Their noses, instead of being aqui- 
line, are generally straight, and their eyes are 
open and expressive. The women do not differ 
much from this type; they have almost all black 
hair and good eyes, with pleasing figures. Their 
admiration of embonpoint induces them to resort 
to every means to produce it, and some are thus 
rendered exceedingly disagreeable to European 
eyes. The Moors reside principally in the cities; 
some live in the country, but not far from the 
towns ; and they have their dwellings near to one 
another to defend themselves from the Arabs and 
Kabyles, who would otherwise plunder and kill 
them, if they were not thus mutually protected. 
The country Moors live very temperately; they 
have no other bread, but a sort of thin cake like a 
crumpet, of which however they partake but sel- 
dom. They are very fond of the Barbary fig, 
which after gathering and eating perhaps twenty, 
they will then seat themselves in the shade of the 
tree, and either fall asleep, or crouching down 
smoke their pipe, and then, if coffee can be 
obtained in the neighbourhood, they will drink 
great quantities of it. ‘The Moors of the cities 
are not so sober. They eat poultry, butchers’ 
meat, and plenty of pastry, and cuscassowe. They 
pass their time either in the coffee-houses, smoking 
and playing draughts, or in the shops of the bar- 
bers, who have always some political news to 
relate, or city seandal, Itis well known that wine 
is forbidden them by their religion. Formerly 
they abstained from it, but now the French man- 
ners have been introduced at Algiers, they are less 
reserved, and many even drink immoderately ; 
but in order not to offend the Prophet, they with- 
draw to some dark place, where they cannot see 
the heavens. They eat little meat, but a great 
deal of fruit, fresh, dried, and preserved. They 
make butter, but it is generally eaten in a raneid 
state, from the heat of the climate. Among their 
provisions, the most delicious to their taste is 
mutton, preserved in oil mixed with fat. Besides 
several kinds of fricassees, forced, roasted, and boiled | 
meats (the two first always highly seasoned), the 
richer part of the Moors and Turks mix up a 
variety of dishes with,almonds, dates, sweet- 
meats, milk, and honey, which it would be too 
tedious to enumerate. At some of their festivals, 
they will have as many as two hundred dishes. 
Their method of taking their meals is the same as 
that of the Arabs. ‘lhe idleness and carelessness 
of the Moors, prevents them from devoting them- 
selves to industry. As they have few wants, they 
never attempt any ‘great undertakings. They 
form no important speculations, and they often 
pass half a day crouched down upon the ground, 
in a state between sleeping and waking. — From 
Blofield’s Algeria, just published. 

‘ a 

Barus ron tue Worxixc Proriz. — The be- 
nevolent and sanatory plan first proposed and sup- 
ported by the philanthropists of the metropolis, 
has led to a large meeting at Birmingham, having 
The London committee 
deserve the support and the best thanks of the 
whole community, 
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Visrrixc 1x Havana.— The private houses at 
Havana, at least a great many of them, are magni- 
ficent. It is the custom here to leave all the 
windows to the street open at night; the living 
rooms are most commonly on the ground floor, 
and the passer-by is, of course, at liberty to enjoy 
the sight of many a gay soiree and ¢ertullia. In 
other towns, where such things and sights are un- 






Eavinc wira tue Fixczrs.—We have even 
| gone so far 23 to adopt their manner of eating ; 
I} and here I must digress to beg you not to say, 

“ How very disgusting |" but read how we do it, 

and then you may confess that it is not so un- 
I} pleasant as you thought. The dishes are pre- 
\{| pared in a very delicate manner. For instance, 
[| small cucumbers, and other vegetables of a similar 
kind, are scooped out, and stuffed with minced 
meat and rice; minced meat is wrapped in vine 
leaves, and so dexterously cooked, that each leaf, 
with its contents, continues compact, and is easily 
taken in the fingers, Fried meat in cakes, and 
the same in form of sausages, are equally con- 
venient ; and all I have mentioned, and a hundred 
others (for there is a great variety in their 
cookery), may be taken almost as delicately as a 
slice of cake. For soups, rice prepared in the 
Eastern manner, and stews, we use spoons; and 
so do the Turks.— Englishwoman in Egypt. 


Ir is stated that when the Polka first began to 
be the rage in Paris, an English lady of fashion 
applied to Perrot, the ballet-master of her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in London, to give her lessons, 
Perrot, having enough to do without being pes- 
tered with private teaching, was not disposed to 
accept the offer. Not liking, however, to give a 
flat refusal to so high a lady as the fair applicant, 
he told her that the price would be five pounds a 
lesson, thinking that she would never dream of 
paying so enormous a sum. In that he was dis- 
‘|| appointed. “The price is nothing,” said the 

| lady: “give me the lesson.” Perrot did so: and 
| in less than a week he had a great number of 
|| pupils at the same rate. 


| Aw attorney in Dublin having died exceedingly 
| poor, a shilling subscription was set on foot to 










of the guests, may occasionally peep in at the 
windows, in order to ascertain if any of those they 
would wish to meet are within; and if the results 
of the survey prove satisfactory, they enter without 








style of society ; there are no formal reunions, and 






meeting a disagreeable or obnoxious person ; it is, 
in my opinion, another great advantage attending 
this easy mode of visiting, that you are not com- 
pelled to remain a moment longer in any house 
than you find it agreable. —Mrs, Houston's Texas. 

Bap Breav,— At a meeting of the members of 
the Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society, 
held lately at their. rooms at the Union Baths, 
Dr. Tripe read an important paper on ‘“{Ropy 
Bread ; ” in the course of which he stated that the 
state of bread termed “ ropy” was generally ad- 
mitted to depend on the presence of fungi. After 
promising to write a paper on the subject, he had 
made numerous inquiries of several parties prac- 
tically interested in the question ; but he regretted 
to say he had found a total ignorance, both as to 
its origin, its true nature, and the best remedy. 
As to the remedy, it was true that experience had 
taught bakers that washing, both with lime-wash 
and plain water, would frequently answer; but, in 
spite of these remedies, it frequently continued for 
weeks, and that to their great loss, and not un- 
frequently ruin. Revent writers on the subject 
agreed in attributing the ropy state of bread to the 
presence of fungi. And they all accounted for 
the presence of fungi on the ground of the quality 
of the flour; but ne (Dr. Tripe) thought it might 
originate from three causes — that of atmosphere, 
from yeast, which he thought the main cause, and 
from the four. With respect to yeast, he said it 
appeared, from a microscopic examination of a 
mass of yeast, that it consists of minute discon- 
nected vescicles, that appear to constitute one of 
the simplest forms of vegetation: These, like seeds, 
may remain for any length of time in an inactive 
condition without losing their vitality; but when 
placed in a fluid in which any kind of sugary mat- 
ter is contained, they commence vegetating 
actively, provided the temperature be sufficiently 
high, and they assist in producing that change in 
the composition of the fluid which is known under 
the name of fermentation, Having referred to 
several opinions on fermentation, the learned gen- 
tleman went on to say, that if a small portion of 
the fermenting fluid be examined at intervals with 
a powerlul microscope, it is observed that each of 
the little vescicles at first contained in it puts forth 
one or more prolongations, which in time become 
new vescicles like their parents. These organs 
perform the same office, so that in a few hours the 
single vescicles have developed themselves into 
rows of five or six. This is not the only way, 
however, in which they multiply, for sometimes 
the vescicles burst, and emit a number of minute 
granules, which are the germs of new plants, and 
which soon develope themselves into additional 
cells. By the time that five or six vescicles are 
formed in each group, the fermentation is suffi- 
ciently far advanced for the purposes to which it 
ig to be applied, and measures are then taken to 
check it, by which the vegetation of the yeast 
plant is checked. If they could suppose any cir- 
cumstance to arise, by which the vegetation of the 
yeast was not suspended, or after it was checked, 
and the yeast amalgamated with the flour, for the 
vegetation again to be active, they would have 
a sufficient cause for the origin of fungi im bread. 































pay the expenses of his funeral. Most of the at- 
torneys and barristers having subscribed, one of 
| them applied to Toler, afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice Norbury, expressing his hope that he 
|} would also subscribe his shilling. “ Only a 
| shilling,” said Toler, “ only a shilling to bury an 
| attorney? Here is a guinea: go and bury one- 
| and-twenty of them.” 














Exrasonvinany Avvewrrune.—Last week a 
young man, while hunting on St. Vincent's Island, 
| lay down upon his blanket, and being very tired 
| soon fell into a sound sleep, which continued 
about two hours. Upon waking, he discovered 
| that he had been carried about twenty yards from 
| the tree, and that he was still moving along 
without any visibleimpelment. His first thoughts 
i 

| 











were of snakes and alligators, which abound in the 
island. Horrified by the idea of such bedfellows, 
he leaped from his blanket, and seizing a stick, 
boldly ventured back to ferret out his unwelcome 
companions. But the blanket, relieved of its 
weight, was now marching off in double quick time, 
| and did not stop till it arrived at the foot of an 
enormous ant-hill, nearly eight fect high, It 
that a myriad of these insects, about a size 
than the lion ant, had surrounded, captured, 
were quietly conducting him home for winter 

| stores, —~ New Fork Pape® 


Tae Cuamenzon.—We have heard of the 
chameleon’s food being tie air; it lives, however, 
| on more substantial diet ; but this story may have 
| arisen from the following circumstance :— The 
| lungs are exceedingly voluminous, and these the 
creature is able to fill with air, so as to puff itself 
! 




















up; and in this state it often remains for hours 
without any movement of respiration being per- 






: on exhausting the lungs of the air, the 
| sides of the body fall in, and the frame has a 


} 
’ 
meagre appearance till the lungs are again inflated, 






when it becomes suddenly bloated as before. 
Certain continuations of these lungs penetrate the 
numerous cellules into which the abdominal 
cavity is ly divided, while others penetrate 
under the skin between the muscles, to which the 
former adheres only by lax membranes, especially 
on the spine, down the centre of the under parts, 
and on the limbs and tail. 
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known, a crowd would speedily be collected; but | 
here the practice is so universal, that no one thinks, | 
from mere motives of idle curiosity, of stopping to | 
look in. Acquaintances of the house, or of some | 


ceremony. This seems to me a very agreeable | 


no person need enter a room with the chance of | 










The progress of the disease, as it may be called, in 
bakehouses, from one lot of bread to another, was 
elaborately gone into and pointed out, and in- 
stances cited in which its ravages had prevailed to 
the extent of even ruining the bakers. As a re- 
medy, ke suggested ventilation, fumigation with 
chlorine, and the application of cold instead of hot 
washing. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
paper, the subject was discussed with consider- 
able ingenuity by the President, Messrs. Markes, 
Bartlett, Boswarya, Oxland, Harper, Captain 
M‘Adam, and Dr, Tripe, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to enquire and report upon the subject. — 
Plymouth Times. 

Tue Kasytes, from their situation and language 
(all the rest of the country speaking the Arabic 
tongue), seem to be the only people of Algeria 
who can bear relation to the ancient Africans, 
For, notwithstanding the great variety of conquests 
to which the low and cultivated parts of this 
country have been so often subject, yet it is more 
than probable that all, ur the greater part, of the 
mountainous districts were, from their rugged 
situation, in a great measure left free and un- 
molested. While the Nomades, therefore, of the 
plains, and the inhabitants of such cities and vil- 
ages as were of easy access, submitted by degrees 
to the loss of their old language, and to the 
introduction of such new laws and customs as 
were consequent upon these invasions, those who 
retired to the mountains, and there formed them- 
selves into Kabyleah (clans), may have been sup- 
posed to have been the least acquainted with these 
changes. It may be further stated, that, as they 
would be subsequently obliged to converse chiefly 
among themselves, so, for the same reason, they 
would continue to be much the same people, and 
in all probability preserve their original language 
without any considerable alteration. The Cartha- 
genians, no doubt, who possessed all this country, 
must in consequence of their numerous conquests 
and colonies have, in some degree, introduced 
their own language, a specimen of which is still 
preserved iu the Poenulus of Plautus. Other 
and greater changes and alterations also must 
have been introduced by the successive invasions 
of the Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and Turks. — 
From Blofield’s Algeria, just published. 

No Foc 1x Wates.— A Welshman has almost 
as little idea of a fog as a Japanese or torrid zone 
man has of ice. While London has been en- 
veloped in fog, we have had here a clear sky, a 
bright sun, and, altogether, weather such as would 
convert the coldest utilitarian into a worshipper of 
nature amidst the scenery of South Wales, — 
Welshman, 


Conprrion or THe Iaish Poor.—The con- 
dition of the great body of the people is deplorable 
in the extreme. It is computed that there is, on 
an average, at least 2,000,000 of open acknowledged 
paupers— persons who live all the year round in 
a state of the most extreme poverty. There are 
myriads more of the peasantry who are not one 
whit better off, and yet are not professed men- 
dicants. When there has been a failure of the 
potato crop, the two millions of avowed beggars 





are usually swelled to half a million more. How | 


the very lowest class of the Irish peasantry con- 
tinue to live at all, is the subject of amazement, 
not only to all those strangers who visit Ireland, 
but to such of their own countrymen as are in 
better circumstances. Their cabins are upfit 
places for the beasts of the field to live in. Thy 
have rarely anything in the shape of win 

the mud huts, which they call their pay < 
is wholly unknown to them; so that, if there be 
any perforation in the wall, it only answers the 
purpose of letting out the smoke, for they have 
no chimneys by which they can escape. The 
door is a great thing in an Irish cabin. It 
answers the double purpose of a window and 
chimney; and there is often a regular contest 
between the smoke in seeking egress from the 
cabin, and the light in seeking ingress into it.— 
Impressions of Ireland and the Irish, - 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bradshaw's Descriptive Guide tothe London and Brighton 
Railway. By E. L. Blanchard. Adams, Fleet Street. 
[Every town of interest or importance throughout England 
will in time possess its distinct guide ; and those who forward 
such a desideratem confer a benefit on society at large — 
because thousands travel through their own country without 
the slightest knowledge of the historical or other associations 
connected with it. This guide of Mr. Bradshaw’s professes 
to contain an accurate account of all the various places and 
objects of interest along the London and Brighton Railway 
line — historical and general — and a compendious topogra- 
phical description of those places of resort, most admired 

, and sought after in the vicinity of Brighton. Thus the little 
book is an entertaining companion for travellers in that 
quarter ; and those who are desirous of acquiring inform- 
ation will do well to provide themselves with a copy of it, to 
relieve the monotony of railway transit.} 


SO 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P.— We should like to see one or two of the sketches. 
Members of Mechanics’ and other Literary and Scientific 


Institutes are invited to communicate with the Editor of 
Hunt's London Journal. 


— 


LITERARY “ LIONS.” 
Beyzsamin D’Isratu, Esa, M. P. 


Ir is a rare thing to hear of an eminent father 
with an eminent son. Greatness in the father too 
often impedes, rather than helps forth, the ex- 
cellences of the son. Like trees that are thickly 
planted, they stand too near one another — the 
shadow kills the growth. Our poets have derived 
all their poetic sensibilities from their mothers ; 
and a book has been written to prove that the 
father has very little to do with the education of 
his own children. It is not our intention to con- 
demn or elucidate this inquiry. There are noble 
exceptions to the rule; nor have we any better 
exception in our own age than the two D’ Israelis, 
the father and the son. Both have attained a high 
station in the world of letters, and both in distinct 
ways. The elder D'Israeli deals in facts, the 
younger D'Israeli delights in fiction. 

Benjamin D'Israeli was born in Bloomsbury 
Square, in the year 1805; he is, therefore, in his 
fortieth year. 


At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plans. 


So says the witty Dr. Young in a passage which 
we think particularly applicable to Mr. D’ Israeli. 
We recollect him before the suspicious period of 
thirty years had well arrived. He was then a real 
coxcomb in his dress; indeed, a coxcomb in every 
thing but his conversation, He was all fur at the 
neck, and all lace ruffles at the wrists. But thirty 
came, and he began to give up the folly of affect- 
ation—to dress, as he spoke, in a manly and 
unaffected manner. His writings had something 
of affectation in their style; but this has gone 
by, for the certainties of forty have at length ar- 
rived, and we see in his “ Coningsby” a new gene- 
ration in his style—proper words in proper places. 


To our thinking, Mr. D’Israeli has never done | 


his best. . His “ Vivian Grey” awakened five hun- 

» dred expectations unrealised as yet. His “Con- 
_ tarini Fleming” was chiefly remarkable for its 
appearance in four duodecimo volumes; his 
. Revolutionary Epic,” for its large quarto pages 
and its enormous margins, We ran through them 
when they first appeared, and have never seen a 
copy of either of them since. Nor do we care to 
see them again; let them lie undisturbed in the 
h Museum for some future D’Israeli the 

pe fo deseribe among the curiosities of litera- 


ee D'Israeli’s best work was his speech on 
the Ferrand and Graham squabbles. It is the 
only speech we have read through a second time 
for these ten years, It is full of wit, of happy 
honte qeousuaietaee withal, and most gentle- 
manty throughout. “It gave, moreover, the fairest 
view of the real di of any speech spoken 
on either side. it chided and corrected all par- 
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ties, raised a laugh at the expense of Peel, and read 
a lesson to Lord Stanley. His speech, this session, 
on the condition of Ireland, was full of just infer- 
ences derived from the present and past history of 
Ireland. It was too historical, however, for the 
house, but drew a well-merited encomium from 
the un-encomiastic mouth of Mr. Macaulay. 

The letters of “ Runnymede,” attributed to Mr. 
D' Israeli, are unquestionably his. ‘They appeared 
in the “Times” newspaper in 1835, and made a 
stir and ferment — noisy at the time but silent 
now, the common fate of all matters the mere 
topics of a day. We recollect with pleasure the 
letter to Lord Melbourne — quite a masterpiece 
of itskind. These letters have been since collected, 
and the future historian of the Melbourne admi- 
nistration will do well to refer to them, The 
younger D’ Israeli is a married man, having married 
in 1839 the widow of Mr. Lewis, many years 
member for Shrewsbury, the borough which Mr. 
D'Israeli represents in parliament. — Pictorial 
Times. 

> 

Tue Turks are fine men, with white skins, stern 
countenances, and strongly marked features. Their 
manner of living is the same as that of the Moors, 
with whom they are almost always confounded ; 
but their costume is slightly different, the colours 
being brighter, the embroidery richer, and the 
turban composed often of a cashmere, or other 
expensive material. Before the French conquest, 
those who possessed capital generally assisted in 
fitting out the corsairs, the profits of which were 
proportionally divided. Others turning their atten- 
tion to trade, kept shops, in which were sold 
jewels, essences, perfumes, and rich stuffs; they 
were honourable in their dealings, and in addition 
to strictly keeping their words, they never made 
an overcharge. The Turks regard agriculture as 
a contemptible and degrading occupation, and 
have always left it to slaves and Kabyles; they 
pay great attention to their gardens, which are 
very beautiful and well kept at their country 
houses in the environs of Algiers. Their grounds 
are always enclosed with hedges, which present to 
the eye a profusion of various flowers,— From 
Blofield’s Algeria, just published. 

jg 

1! A MS. of one of Shakspeare’s plays has at length 
been discovered— a contemporary MS. of the two 
parts of Henry IV. made into one. It was found 
in the charter chest of an old Kentish family, and 
is said to exhibit some additional scenes, and a 
variety of important readings. Mr. Halliwell has 
the MS. in his hands, and is to edit it forthwith 
for the Shakspeare Society, as their first publica- 
tion for the ensuing year. Mr. Collier is under- 
stood to have seen it, and to have collated it with 
the printed text. 
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The “ United Service Gazette,’ the first newspaper abit 
which professed to devote itself to the interests of the Army and 
Navy, has now been established Eleven Years; and has, during 
that period, obtained an extensive circulation, not only among 
Officers of the United Services and their connections (including a 
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the Colonial Dependencies of the British Empire ; in the East and 
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In One thick Vol.,a new Edition, being the Ninth, much enlarged, 


price 16s. 
\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
i Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms. Causes, and 
most efficacious Treatment of Yiseases; with a Collection of 
oparoved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of Me- 
licines, &c.; forming a_ comprehensive Guide for the Clergy, 
Families, and Invalids. By T.J.GRAHAM,M.D., &e. 

“It is evidently the result of great professional talent, ex- 
perience, and judgment: the author every where appears con- 
sclentious and candid. Que object is peominensy eminent —a 
sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To re- 
commend a work like the present to our readers, is only to 
manifest a proper regard for their welfare.” - ae Journal, 
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whom it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 
its character.” — Blackwood's Lady's Magazine. 
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UNN’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 
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EK DW ARD PRICE and Co. beg respectfully 
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POSITE CANDLES, wi l ask in the shops simply for ‘eee 
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